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POINCARE’S new Government obtained the 
M necessary vote of confidence from the Cham- 

e berthis week by a very large majority; and 
there is no doubt that at the moment this majority 


represented the general feeling of the country. M. 


Poincaré is not supposed to possess any special financial 
capacity, but the fact that he had secured MM. Briand 


and Herriot as colleagues, added to his own reputation 
for fearlessness and firmness—even in error—gave rise 
to high expectations and the franc immediately re- 


. covered. The recovery, however, is likely to be very 


short-lived if M. Poincaré contemplates no measures 
more drastic than those which were announced on 
Wednesday ; and indeed already there has been a set- 
back. General confidence is all very well—indispen- 
sable indeed to any Government that is to rehabilitate 
the present deplorable position of French finance— 
but something more is needed. The French Treasury 
is practically empty, and M. Poincaré’s proposals for 
fresh taxation even if they should prove adequate, 
will take a long time to mature. What is to happen in 
the meantime? That is the question which the 
bankers of London and New York, as well as of Paris, 
are asking; and the confidence of the former has not, 
to say the least, been increased by M. Poincaré’s 
decision to postpone indefinitely the ratification of the 
Debt settlements negotiated by M. Caillaux. Does 
M. Poincaré, since he cannot in these circumstances 
borrow abroad, intend to resort to further inflation by 
increasing the floating debt ? If so, he will be taking 
precisely the course which, when the Germans took it, 
he denounced as a policy of “fraudulent bankruptcy.” 





Abyssinian anxieties about the designs of the Euro- 
pean Powers have not yet been set at rest, as we had 
hoped a few weeks ago that they would be. The Note 
sent by the Regent, Ras Taffari, to Geneva protests 
against the Anglo-Italian agreement regarding water 
and railway concessions in Abyssinia. It is not difficult 
to smell the Quai d’Orsay behind this protest. But, 
be that as it may, the Abyssinians are certainly within 
their rights in calling the attention of the League to an 
agreement which they say was arrived at without 
consultation with them, and which they regard as “a 
pressure incompatible with Abyssinian independence.” 
It may be that Sir Austen Chamberlain and Signor 
Mussolini will explain matters to the satisfaction both 
of Ras Taffari and of the States-members of the League. 
In any case, we do not regret the publicity thus given 
to the affair. As we have said before, we do not see 
why an Italian railway or a British reservoir should do 
any harm to Abyssinia, but clearly any such enter- 
prises ought to be initiated in an honest and open way. 
It is a proper and an important function of the League 
to be jealous in safeguarding the interests of Abyssinia. 
And if it should prove that all this is a storm in a 
tea-cup, and that Abyssinia has nothing to be frightened 
about, the reference to the League will still have been 


useful. 
* + * 


A war of the utmost violence between Church and 
State has broken out in Mexico, the Government 
having resolved to apply, as from August Ist, the 
anti-clerical provisions of the Constitution promulgated 
in 1917 by Carranza. They are directed against the 
Church, with its multitude of alien priests, as a foreign 
body. The Catholic Church is in open rebellion. 
Following upon a futile attempt at economic boycott 
by the faithful, the Archbishops and Bishops have 
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issued a pastoral letter announcing that from to-day, 
with the sanction of the Pope, the country will be 
under an Interdict. All the public functions of the 
Church will be suspended. The churches accordingly 
are to be treated as State property. They will pass 
into the hands of the mayors, the Government having 
refused to allow committees of laymen to assume 
the guardianship. The Attorney-General has made 
it known that all officials in the employ of the Depart- 
ment of Justice must be in full accord with the Govern- 
ment’s policy or they will be removed. The schools 
are being entirely secularised and the action of the 
Church leaders is being dealt with as a violation of the 
Constitution, to be punished as sedition. President 
Calles is revealing himself as an anti-clerical of the most 
uncompromising type. The Church, needless to say, 
is making use of all its powers of popular appeal. 
Baptisms, confirmations, and marriages are being 

rformed by the ten thousand in advance of the 
nterdict. Society women walk barefoot in procession. 
The churches are thronged. In the meantime the 
Catholics in the United States are active in defence 
of their Mexican fellows, and they have influential 
allies in the various interests that are in favour of 
making war with the object of reducing Mexico to the 
position of a vassal State. This agitation brings the 
ultra- Protestant Ku Klux Klan into the field of 
international affairs. It would fight bitterly against 
any proposal of intervention in Mexico for the defence 
of the Catholic Church ; but Mr. Coolidge is not likely 
to be tempted in that direction. 

* * . 


The Lords’ debate on Indian affairs, initiated by 
Lord Olivier on Wednesday, was much more closely 
concerned with affairs of the moment than was the 
annual survey by the Under-Secretary, with which 
we deal on another page. Lord Olivier asked for 
information upon certain specific matters, including 
frontier affairs, the arrests under the Bengal Ordinance 
and special Act, and the communal disturbances. Lord 
Birkenhead replied with a speech, written with elaborate 
care, which supplemented Lord Winterton’s statement 
on the Bengal prisoners, and went on to give a historical 
summary of Hindu-Moslem relations since the Victorian 
proclamation of 1858. With what in India will cer- 
tainly be regarded as extreme hardihood, Lord Birken- 
head flatly denied that the communal unrest of recent 
years was traceable to those provisions of the Montagu 
Act which, as he admitted, “ tended to stereotype” 
the traditional line of cleavage. On the contrary, he 
asserted that, had the Reforms been otherwise framed, 
communal relations would probably have become much 
more violently embittered. Both the Secretary of 
State and Lord Reading were greatly concerned to 
demolish what they took to be Lord Olivier’s accusation, 
in his recent letters to the Times, of pro-Moslem bias 
on the part of the Government; indeed, to this question 
the ex-Viceroy devoted the larger part of his speech. 
Lord Olivier, intervening, restated his point with a 
clearness that should be sufficient, not only for Lord 
Reading, but for the watchful Die-hards from the 
Punjab. He explained that he had said there was 
official bias in favour of the Moslems, but not on the 
part of the Government of India; moreover, that 
undoubtedly the British official classes, both civil and 
military, had a higher appreciation of the virtues of 
Moslems than of Hindus—a simple and obviously 
accurate remark, though very capable, no doubt, as 
Lord Reading said, of misrepresentation in India. 

* * * 


The sensational Press has taken advantage of 
Djerjinsky’s death to indulge in fantastic vilifications 
of his private life. He is represented variously as 


a bloodthirsty Sadist, who signed his own mother’s 
death warrant, as a suicide who poisoned himself 
because he had realised the failure of Communism, 
and, finally, as a debauchee who took bribes in order 
to lavish presents on a prominent Moscow actress. 
These pictures of Djerjinsky are assuredly apocryphal, 
He was a fanatic, but he was certainly no b ood-fiend, 
and, although he must have sent thousands of innocent 
men and women to their deaths, there is probably 
some truth in the story that every death-warrant 
he signed was like a knife-stab in his heart. As far 
as is known, his private life was wholly blameless, 
Indeed, to his friends and acquaintances he was g 
kind, unselfish man. His tastes were of the simplest, 
and, so far from being a proletarian butcher, he looked 
like an ascetic intellectual, which indeed he was, 
It was only in the terrible conception of what he con. 
sidered to be his duty that he becomes a pathological 
study. Possibly his mind was warped by years of 
imprisonment in Tsarist prisons. Although capable 
of the most kindly acts towards individuals, he was 
absolutely pitiless where the good of the Revolution 
was concerned. To him the ultimate triumph of 
the Revolution justified any measure, however violent, 
and to ensure that triumph he would not have hesitated 
to order the execution of every bourgeois child born 
into the world. In this purely impersonal outlook 
he resembled Lenin, and his death is the greatest blow 
the Soviet Republic has sustained since the passing 
of his more famous master. If Lenin was the brain 
of Bolshevism, Djerjinsky was its sword. To the 
successful realisation of Lenin’s revolution he was 
perhaps a more necessary adjunct than even Trotsky. 
- * * 


Most people expected that Miss Margaret Bondfield 
would be elected at Wallsend; but the size of her 
majority surprised nearly all the political prophets, 
There can no longer be any doubt that there has been, 
since the coal trouble began, a great swing of opinion 
against the Government, and in favour of the Labour 
Party. The General Strike, so far from frightening 
off voters from the Labour side, has strengthened the 
political element in the working-class movement far 
more than it has weakened the industrial, while the 
Government’s backing of the coalowners has brought 
over many waverers to the Labour Party. If a General 
Election were to be held now, it is certain that the 
Conservatives would have a sensational fall. The 
Liberals would, no doubt, gain a considerable number 
of seats which they lost last time by narrow majorities, 
but the greater part of the harvest would be reaped 
by Labour; and then we should be back in the old 
1924 position of three minority parties. There is no 
likelihood of an election, of course, if for no other reason 
than that the Conservative organisers know far too 
well what would happen. What they do not know 
is how far the recent swing-over of popular opinion is 
likely to be lasting. For our part, we think a good 
deal of it will last. The General Strike may have 
been a fiasco; but the Government’s handling of the 
situation was a crime. The two things together 
set men thinking, and the result has inevitably been 
a great swelling of the ranks of the convinced followers 
of the Labour Party. 

* * 7 


The Royal Commission on Lunacy and Mental Dis- 
order, which was set up two years ago, has issued its 
report this week. Its main conclusions and recom- 
mendations are sound. It will, we hope, allay public 
anxiety by its finding that the ill-treatment of the 
insane and the detention of the sane are very excep 
tional occurrences. At the same time it proposes 
extra safeguards both for patients and for the doctors, 
who have of late become more and more reluctant to 
certify, owing to the fear of legal action being taken 
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inst them. The general view of the problem taken 

by the Commissioners is admirable. There is no clear 
line of demarcation, they urge, between mental and 
ysical illness, and the principles on which the Public 
Beth service is based ought so far as possible to be 
applied in the lunacy system. The keynote of the 
has been detention; the keynote of the future 
should be prevention and treatment. Restraint, of 
course, will in many cases be necessary, but the utmost 
ution must be exercised. Certification should be 

the last, and not the first, resort, while for those who 
yoluntarily submit to it, mental treatment should be 
made more easily available. The detailed reforms 
posed include better accommodation in mental 
pitals; improvements in the training, recruitment 
and pay of medical and nursing staffs ; the strengthen- 
ing both of the central and local authorities ; 
and the severing of the service from the Poor 
law. There is a difference of opinion about private 
institutions. Some of the Commissioners are opposed 
in principle to the detention of the insane in houses 
conducted for private profit. The others think that 
such houses should continue to be licensed, but under 
conditions of stricter administrative and financial 


control. 
* = * 


Mr. Cook’s statement issued last Wednesday, in 
anticipation of the Miners’ Conference on Friday, is 
not easy to interpret. He clearly recognises in it that 
there is a limit to the men’s endurance, and contem- 
plates the possibility of defeat ; but he also appears to 

t the Conference to reaffirm the policy which it 
laid down before the stoppage began. He is as firm as ever 
in his opposition to any acceptance of the eight hours’ 
day,and evidently thinks there is no doubt that the dele- 
gates will agree with him on this point. Presumably 
what Mr. Cook really means is that he believes the 
delegates, even if they reaffirm their previous attitude, 
are now ready to endorse a proposal on the lines sug- 

by the Church leaders who went to interview the 
ime Minister last week. But, unfortunately, even if 
this is so, there is no sign at all that either the Govern- 
ment or the owners will be prepared to reopen nego- 
tiations on these lines. The National Conference of 
the Miners’ Federation may possibly pave the way to a 
settlement ; but, frankly, we cannot see how it is likely 
todo so. As long as the Government maintains its 
present attitude, we are unable to see any way out of 
the impasse save as the result of sheer exhaustion. And, 
bad as the position is in many of the coalfields, that 
end seems still to be a long way off. 
* * * 


A good deal has been made of the drifting back to 
work of a section of the miners in the Warwickshire 
coalfield. Of course, in a dispute which involves severe 
physical suffering, any break away is apt to be con- 
tagious; and it is clear that the Federation is using 
every effort to get the Warwickshire men out again, 
and is meeting with a good deal of success. But it is 
not sufficiently realised either that Warwickshire is a 
small coalfield, which has always been badly organised, 
or that the terms offered by the Warwickshire owners 
are quite exceptional. In return for the eight hours’ 
day, the owners are there offering wages actually higher 
than were paid before the stoppage, and are offering 
them for nine months, whereas in most cases pre- 
stoppage rates are offered only for three months, and 
in several coalfields big reductions on these rates are 
demanded even with the eight hours’ day. The War- 
wickshire position is thus quite different from that of 
other coalfields, and it does not at all follow that the 
drift back to work will spread rapidly to other areas. 

course, in the end a drift back is inevitable unless a 
settlement is reached. But it is more remarkable that 
only Warwickshire, and to a small extent Cannock 





Chase, have yet been affected than that some men have 

gone back. For everything goes to show that in 

practically all the coalfields the distress is now very 

great, and that the relief of it is less and less adequate. 
* *” * 


The debate on the report stage of the Mining Industry 
Bill served to bring out yet again its utter inadequacy. 
Not a soul expects it to have any considerable effect 
on the conduct of the industry, and it even fails to put 
right obvious grievances of which the Coal Commission 
recommended redress. For example, the question of 
transfer prices has been a standing cause of friction, 
and the Commission definitely proposed a change in the 
system of ascertaining the arbitrary selling price of coal 
transferred from one part to another of an allied concern 
or group. Attempts to incorporate this proposal in 
the Bill, and to ensure reasonable publicity of colliery 
accounts for the purpose of restoring confidence were, 
however, duly voted down by the Government majority. 
The great objection to the Bill is, of course, its failure to 
deal with the question of royalties or to apply any 
compulsion in amalgamating colliery concerns; but, 
apart from these, it bristles with lesser defects. Mr. 
Baldwin’s defence that the recommendations which 
have not deen adopted could have no effect on the 
immediate future of the industry is, of course, merely 
frivolous, and barely masks the fact that all proposals 
objectionable to the colliery owners have been rigidly 
excluded from the Bill. The Mining Industry Act, 
1926, will do no harm; but, one or two quite minor 
provisions apart, it is no less certain that it will do no 
good. To say that it satisfies the requirement that the 
Government should do its part in giving effect to the 
Commission’s Report is merely absurd. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : High-speed legislation 
is still the rule in the Free State. During the session 
which has just come to an end, in addition to the 
Budget, forty Bills, ranging from drainage to coinage, 
were placed on the Statute Book. This is pretty good 
going, though by no means the best that the Dail can 
do at a pinch. And it is not, as some suggest, childish 
delight in a new toy that keeps the Chamber working 
at such high pressure. The Treaty merely outlined the 
foundations upon which the State was to be built, and 
left us to wrestle, as best we could, with endless legal 
perplexities, such as the patents question, which, as a 
result of a judicial decision that since the Treaty no 
patent rights have existed in the Free State, has given 
rise to some alarm in Great Britain. Prompt steps have 
been taken by the Government to validate pre-Treaty 
patents, and Ministers found no difficulty in obtaining 
the consent of the Oireachtas to emergency measures. 
It is also satisfactory to discover that Parliamentary 
institutions are doing much to curb the force of the 
recurring emotional storms which in the past were the 
main factor in dictating changes of popular policy. 
In the early days of the session it was feared that the 
anti-Waste campaign might stampede the country, 
but the Budget debates,which showed that the would be 
reformers were endeavouring to pass off a slogan as a 
concrete plan, enabled the Government to regain most 
of the lost ground. Ministers can also plume themselves 
on having cleverly outmanceuvred the rabid Protection- 
ists, though here the danger lay in the Dail rather than 
the country, where agricultural opinion, with which the 
last word rests, is dead against any extension of tariffs. 
Nevertheless, those who profess to know are agreed 
that the Cabinet will have its work cut out during the 
recess to stir up enthusiasm for the approaching elec- 
tions. The truth is we do not take kindly to being 
governed, and Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues are not 
always as careful as they ought to be to avoid rubbing 
us the wrong way. No Irish Government is likely to 
be popular in this generation, but under our present 
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rulers we feel relatively safe, which is more than we 
should do were any of their rivals to step into their shoes. 
* * * 


Po.iTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes: It is of considerable 
A interest to note that an important development of the 
Labour Party’s Land Nationalisation Policy, which has 
been worked out by a committee, has now received the sanction 
of the three bodies forming the national executive. It will be 
brought up for final decision at the annual conference of the 
Party at Margate in mid-October. I am not permitted to give 
details at the moment, but from what I hear at Westminster, I 
understand that the Labour Party has not been slow to take ad- 
vantage of the researches of Mr. Lloyd George’s Land Committee, 
which were embodied in the recently published Liberal green 
book. What were considered in Labour circles to be some of the 
more promising features in that policy as originally published 
were cut out, it will be remembered, by the compromise which Mr. 
Lloyd George agreed to with the Liberal and Radical Candidates’ 
Association. That compromise was found to be necessary in 
order to conciliate the Liberal landowners, who are still (no less 
than the Liberal coalowners) an influential section in their 
party. The Liberals, as would-be democrats, are much em- 
barrassed by the rich men in their ranks, who at a crucial time 
have proved to be very selfish. 
* * * 

It is regarded in political circles as a moot point whether the 
publication by parties in opposition of their constructive policies 
is an advantage or otherwise. Some shrewd judges think that 
the test is whether the party in opposition has any reasonable 
probability of coming to power. The Liberals cannot be reckoned 
as being in the running for a long time yet, if ever. A repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons of less than forty cannot by 
any change of fortune that can be envisaged in the near future, 
be changed into a representation of, say, three hundred and thirty, 
which would be necessary to give a bare majority to the Liberals. 
Consequently, it is pointed out, the constructive policies which 
are being eagerly pushed forward by Liberals can only serve to 
enrich, or to warn, their political opponents. The Labour 
Party, it will be found, has been enriched by the Liberal 
researches into land policy. The Conservatives, presumably, 
have been warned of the attack which may be made on their 
interests. The Liberal Summer School, encouraged by Mr. 
Lloyd George, have been arranging this week at Oxford for 
setting up their special investigation of industrial policy. It 
will be surprising if in the result the Labour Party is not again 
advantaged. Whatever there is of good in these researches, 
Labour leaders will doubtless be quick to adopt or adapt. 

* * * 

The rumours as to the retirement of the Speaker, which were 
met at the outset with the usual official denials, have none the 
less persisted. The reason is, I understand, that they are true. 
I believe Mr. Whitley contemplates retiring at the end of the 
present session, which will be about Christmas time. In such 
case he would, of course, receive in the New Year’s Honours the 
peerage which is the due of retiring Speakers. I hear that his 
health has not been so robust of late. He has done yeoman 
service, as each Speaker in turn, after the first year’s difficult 
novitiate, invariably does. This being the position, the question 
of his successor has been canvassed lately in Ministerial circles. 
Among the names put forward have been those of Mr. Ronald 
McNeill and Sir Thomas Inskip, but the first has I believe no 
longer the ambition, and the second has not enough following. 
Mr. J. F. Hope, I gather, has flatly refused to consider the suc- 
cession. He has not had an altogether happy time as Chairman 
of Committees. There are a number of rank-and-file Conserva- 
tives who favour the choice of Captain Fitzroy, the Deputy 
Chairman. He is popular with his own side, but scarcely with 
the House. I am told on good authority that the Government 
nominee, when the time comes, will be Commander Hilton 
Young. He has great qualities, and no sooner had he joined 
their party than the Government appointed him a delegate to 


Geneva. 
* os ” 


Apropos of the recent Treasury paper which drew attention 
to the fees which have to be paid by those receiving titles, I was 
told by one of the new knights the other day that these payments 
for letters patent, warrants, and what not, are far more modest 
than they used to be. The heavy exactions levied formerly 
were doomed when Lord Roberts was given the Garter. ‘“* Bobs ” 
was presented with bills and dockets and warrants, from the 
Privy Council to the Windsor bell-ringers, to the tune of 
£1,000, and he refused to pay it. King Edward intervened, and 
secured sweeping reductions in the charges. 





i 


MR. BALDWIN, THE BISHOPs 
AND THE BLUDGEON 


()> thing at least was made clear by lag 
Monday’s debate on the coal dispute: Mp 
Cook is not the only, or the most, “ hopeless 

person” in this lamentable struggle. It is easy to 

show that his truculence and obstinacy are not in the 
best interests of the men he leads, and that his reg 

nation would be an unmixed blessing. But what is to be 
said of the Prime Minister, who has in his hands the 
interests of the whole community? He has now 
refused another—and perhaps the last—opportunity of 
making a decent settlement. He parades once more his 
patience and his good will, his promises and his offers, 

There was jam for the asking yesterday, there will be 

or may be under certain conditions—jam to-morrow; 

but there cannot be jam to-day. For Mr. Baldwin, 
though he denies it indignantly, has decreed that the 
men are to be beaten back into submission. He has 
passed his Eight Hours Act. That, he admits himself 
is not a settlement. It is, in fact, as Mr. MacDonald 
said, merely a bludgeon put into the hands of the 
owners. Is this bludgeon what the nation wants ? 
England is not, of course, an excessively Christian 

country, and a bishop with us is a poor thing beside a 

Business Man. Mr. Baldwin may feel himself safe 

enough in rejecting the proposals of the Anglican and 

Free Church leaders. It is simple to show that parsons 

are not economists, that their concern is with souls and 

not with bellies. It is easy to jibe, as one Tory member 

did, at respectable ecclesiastics going hand-in-hand 

with left wing Labour revolutionaries, or to attack them, 

as another did, for “ basing the whole of their appeal on 
the grossest and most utter materialism that has 
ever been preached,” or to suggest that if churchmen 
are going to criticise the Government it “ may raise 
in the future a very serious constitutional issue.” 
Mr. Baldwin may draw all the comfort he can from these 
criticisms. But in fact they are not only childish, they 
do not touch the main point. The main point is not 
whether the group of bishops and ministers who have 
approached the Prime Minister really represent the 
views of the Christian Church. It is whether thei 
proposals are in accordance with the great mass of 
public opinion. As to that we think there can be little 
doubt. Men of common sense and common decency, 

Christians, Jews or infidels, want this dispute ended 

by a settlement and not by the big stick. And ifa 

bishop happens to believe that there is a connection 
between his religion and social justice and social peace, 
it seems futile to reproach him with not being at 
economist! If that sort of argument is to be pressed, 
it may presently be objected that Lord Birkenhead 
ought not to be Secretary of State for India because he 
is not an ethnologist or an orientalist, or that none of 
us may open our mouths about the Navy unless we are 
sailors. And, in any case, the bishops made no attempt 
to lay down the law about miners’ wages. They put 
forward a basis for conciliation. 

The Prime Minister himself, to do him justice, did 

not clapperclaw the churchmen. He may have s 

the wish expressed by the worthy in the Dutch 

Republic that the race of bishops “‘ were as extinct as green 

dogs ; but if so he kept it to himself. What he did 

his laboured apologia was to fasten on one or two points 
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to justify his rejection of the olive branch. The chief 
of these was the proposal of a subsidy. The Churches 

a subsidy for four months. That is out of 
the question, says Mr. Baldwin. And yet, as Mr. Lloyd 
George reminded him, he had himself suggested not 
very long ago “ financial assistance for a period of three 
months.” True, he replies— 

It is quite true that in March last, when our anxiety was 
to avoid a stoppage, and when the finances of the country 
had not been hit by a stoppage, we could have gone almost to 
any length which could have been agreed to between the parties 
in order to tide over a period ; and in spite of the Commission’s 
Report saying that the subsidy ought to be brought to an end 
at once and never again introduced, we felt we should have the 
House of Commons with us in asking for almost any subsidy 
within reason to have got a settlement then. 

This seems reasoning fit for Colney Hatch! In order to 
prevent the loss that would result from a stoppage, 
a subsidy is right. As a possible means of ending the 
stoppage and the loss under which we are groaning, a 
subsidy is wrong. Why? It is obviously not a matter 
of principle. The Coal Commissioners, indeed, were 
adamant on the point; but Mr. Baldwin is adamant 
about nothing, least of all, as his record shows, about 
subsidies. Is it then the amount that he boggles at ? 
The short answer to that is that every week of this 
stoppage is costing us nearly twice as much as the total 
subsidy suggested ! 

The only explanation we can find of Mr. Baldwin’s 
volte face is that he no longer wants a settlement in the 
proper sense of the word, and the sense in which he once 
used it. He has found his bludgeon, and he stakes all, 
or nearly all, on that. Not quite all, perhaps, for he is 
still bluffing with the Report of the Coal Commission. 
In his speech on Monday he referred to the Mining 
Industry Bill as a measure which “ gives effect to every 
one of the Commission’s recommendations requiring 
legislative action except two, which could not conceiv- 
ably make the slightest difference to the immediate 
situation.” We are not surprised at the word which 
follows that sentence in Hansard—{Jnterruption]! The 
Government have in fact played fast and loose with the 
Report. The acquisition of royalties by the State— 
& measure essential to any real reorganisation—has 
been dropped. Municipal selling of coal has been 
dropped. The proposals for amalgamation of collieries 
were weak in the Report; they amount to almost 
nothing in the Government’s scheme. Amalgamation 
is in effect left to the initiative of the owners. The 
Commission was emphatically opposed to a lengthening 
of the working day ; the Government has forced through 
its Eight Hours Act. And now, with these blessings in 
front of them and the bitter experience of the past 
three months behind them, the Prime Minister hopes 
the miners will learn wisdom and meet the owners 
for negotiation or arbitration. If they will, the 
Government will do all in its power to help. 

Who any longer attaches importance to Mr. Baldwin’s 
promises of help? His conduct of this dispute has not 
merely lost him the confidence of the miners, it has 
discredited him with the country. He is loaded with 
sins of commission and omission. The Times on the 
eve of Monday’s debate said quite truly that Parliam ent 
: will undoubtedly express the opinion of the nation if 
it affirms that an agreement is to be sought and found 
on the lines proposed by the Commission.” But 
Mr. Baldwin is apparently deaf to the opinion of the 





nation. He was prepared in April to accept the Report. 
But when the miners and the owners showed themselves 
unprepared to accept it, he excused himself. It was 
no excuse. If he did not believe in the Report, he need 
not’ and should not have “ butted in.” But when he 
had once gone so far, it was weakness to go back. 
He was responsible for the interests of the nation, and 
he had the right, as well as the power, to override 
sectional interests. He protested that he could not 
apply coercion even in the carrying out of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. Yet he has applied coercion 
in passing a measure to which the Commission was 
very strongly opposed. He believes the assurances of 
the mineowners that an eight-hour day will be effective, 
but he does not believe it will produce a settlement. 
He favours a subsidy in April and scouts it in July. 
He has proved himself in short a master of inconsistency. 
His task was difficult, and the country was ready enough 
to be generous in its judgment of him. But there are 
limits to the claims which even a Prime Minister can 
make on the generosity of our judgment. Mr. Baldwin 
has passed those limits. Mr. Cook and Mr. Herbert Smith 
may go down to history as men who fought not wisely 
but too well for the miners. Mr. Baldwin will go down 
as one who could fight neither wisely nor well for 
anybody—not even for the Mining Association. 


THE INDIAN OUTLOOK. 


HERE is one important point in connection with 
India under the reforms which has passed almost 
without notice since the Constitution of 1920 
came into being. It is that India and the Commons are 
farther apart than they ever were. ‘For something like 
thirty years before the Montagu Act it was a regular 
practice of the Indian reform group in the House to submit 
a resolution demanding that the salary of the Secretary of 
State should be placed upon the Estimates. , It was always 
opposed, and from both front benches alike,, the ritual 
argument being that if the Indian Secretary were, in this 
regard, put upon the same basis as other Cabinet heads of 
Departments, Indian affairs would become matters of party 
wrangling, and the results would be bad all round. ‘The 
argument ignored the obvious fact that Indian administra- 
tion had, often enough, been a battleground of the parties, 
but no one seems to have foreseen what actually has 
happened. , 

‘The Act of 1920 put the India Office Vote upon the 
Estimates. This vote in Supply now provides the occasion 
for the annual review of Indian affairs, in place of the old 
debate on the India Revenue Accounts. As in the early 
period, one summer day of parliamentary time is formally 
allotted to India, and as a rule that day is the only one 
during the session upon which India is the business before 
the House. The Under-Secretary’s statement takes on the 
character of a non-controversial summary. The speakers 
for the most part devote themselves to matters of academic 
interest. The proceedings have no actuality, and the House 
recognises the fact. During the Indian debate of last week 
the Chairman of Committees was twice notified that a 
quorum was not present. On the first occasion the necessary 
forty members were brought in. On the second, the objector 
was informed by the Chair that the point could only be 
raised again after a decent interval. The farce of the 
parliamentary oversight of the affairs of the Indian Empire 
could not be more aptly illustrated than by this little 
incident. 

/ The greater part of Lord Winterton’s annual statement 


last week may be set aside as nothing more than the usual 
B2 
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India Office selection of soothing paragraphs. / It was 
concerned with the series of good monsoons and good 
harvests, a balanced budget, expanding trade, peace on 
the frontier, the public services, the repression of crime, 
the admirable work of Lord Reading as Viceroy during his 
term of five years, and so forth. What Lord Winterton had 
to say on most of these topics was of no great import- 
ance, but when he came to speak of the Services he was able to 
Five years ago there 
was no more serious administrative problem in the Empire 
than that created by the turning away of young University 
The report of the 
Lee Commission in 1924 brought the question to a head, 
and we may now see the evidences of a marked improvement. 
After the examination of last year twenty-one Englishmen 
were appointed to the L.C.S., as against an average of five 
during the preceding four years, while the number of 
entrants for the present year is considerably larger than 
last year’s total. Official optimism, however, upon another 
and very different matter has been rather sharply countered 
in the Press since the Under-Secretary’s speech was delivered. 
Lord Winterton stated that there was no sign of any 
He is flatly contra- 
dicted by Colonel Saunders, the director of Military Intelli- 
gence in India, who in a lecture now being vigorously 
exploited on behalf of the defence Departments, gave a 
fearsome description of Bolshevik activities spreading from 
According to this 
authority, Persia, Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Chinese 
Turkestan are not only alive with the agents of Moscow, 
but are already far on the way to being organised as a 
further Union of Soviet Republics, the frontiers of which 
will in the near future march with those of British India, 
For the military mind in India 


make an interesting announcement. 


men from the Indian Civil Service. 


extension of Bolshevik propaganda. 


half a dozen centres in Central Asia. 


This is illuminating. 
Russia is an unchanging entity and enemy. Kitchener saw 
it as such, even after the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907. 
Directors of Military Intelligence still see it as such—with, 


presumably, a self-governing India eager to submit itself 


to Red imperialism. The people who will believe that will 
believe anything. 
We turn to the only portion of the Under-Secretary’s 


survey that was related to the contentious issues of 


to-day—namely, his reference to the political situation 
and to the strife between Hindusand Mohammedans. The 
outstanding fact of the Indian political year, Lord 


Winterton noted, has been the progressive disintegration 


of the Swaraj party and the failure of its tactics in the 
Assembly, with the complete breakdown of the Hindu- 
Moslem entente aimed at by Gandhi and the late C. R. 
Das.\ The communal tension, he remarked, had been 
growing since 1922; it had recently been intensified by 
the open recrimination indulged in by the leaders on 
both sides; ‘it was now the gravest menace confronting 
the Government of India. These things, of course, are so. 
The Indian leaders of all parties admit and deplore them. 
The new Viceroy has commented upon them in a speech 
that seems to have made a deeper impression ip India 
than any viceregal utterance for several years. ‘ What, 
then, is the immediate prospect? Lord Winterton’s 
forecast is no different from the forecast made on all 
hands in India, that the autumn elections for the Assembly 
and the provincial Councils will be fought on communal 
lines. That being so, what hope can there be of the 


re-formation of the Indian political groups—a converted 
Swaraj party, a revived Liberal party, a reasonable band 
of Independents? There is no hope of any such develop- 
ment amid the conditions now prevailing, and yet Lord 
Winterton can persuade himself that a strong united 
Indian party may emerge, willing to work the Reforms 
and to co-operate cheerfully with the Government. 


——— 


Before the Reforms, Lord Winterton says, Hindys 
and Moslems had learned to live together in tolerance. 
to-day they are at one another’s throats in a fight for 
special privileges of representation, for the fruits of office, 
and even for self-preservation. There is obviously nothing 
to be gained by prolonging the debate upon the insisteng 
of the Die-hards that the whole evil arises out of th 
constitutional reforms. Large changes in India coyq 
not in any circumstances be introduced without creating, 
in some degree, fresh causes of class or sectional conflict, 
The thing needing to be emphasised at the present stage 
is the undeniable fact that the communal electorates, 
admitted by Morley and extended by Montagu, lie at 
the very centre of the trouble. Lord Irwin, in the Sim, 
speech above referred to, contended that the existing 
system was the result of unanimous Indian opinion jp 
its favour; but that, surely, is a serious overstatement, 
When the first reforms were under discussion between 
Lord Morley and the Government of Lord Minto the 
Moslem leaders in India organised a deputation to the 
Viceroy for the purpose of making known the extent of 
their demands for minority protection. That deputation 
is the historic origin of the communal representation 
system. From it sprang the scheme of separate 
electorates which have made political peace in India 
impossible. We do not see how this conclusion can be 
disputed. Two general elections have shown that com- 
munal electorates produce extreme candidates, whereas 
the essential point about the general electorate is that 
it encourages the selection of moderate men for whom 
members of the contending communities can vote. Needless 
to say, we are not arguing here for any tampering with the 
principle of minority representation. That principle must 
clearly remain in India, and be applied, not only to the 
Moslems, but to the Sikhs and certain other communities. 
It is the method that is in dispute ; and few things in the 
near future would seem to be more certain than that the 
Government of India, after the forthcoming elections, 
must give heed to Lord Olivier’s challenging assertion 
that the separate communal electorate, as at present 
fixed, will have to be abandoned. Lord Irwin cites a 
suggestion that the present troubles are due in part to 
a belief that the Government may, under pressure, extend 
or modify the existing communal privileges. The Viceroy 
did not say that the belief was without justification. 
What he did say was that any such modification would be 
work for a Royal Commission, while he added the expression 
of a hope that “the present situation might eventually 
disappear through mutual agreement.” We take this 
cautious expression to be important: indeed, to be the 
most important intimation on a matter of large policy 
that has come from the head of the Indian Government 
since the strife between Hindu and Moslem became what 
it is to-day—the gravest menace to peace and good 
government in India. 


The reference to a Royal Commission prompts us to & 
concluding observation. The Montagu Constitution comes 
up for revision in 1929. For the past two years a tiresome 
controversy has been going forward in India as to the 
wisdom or possibility of the Government’s shortening the 
experimental period and preparing immediately for the 
work of revision. This is rather more unreal than most 
controversies of the kind, if only for the reason that, 
allowing for the most favourable of imaginable develop- 
ments in India, the political parties and leaders will not 
be ready for 1929. Two years ago the Swarajists were 
calling for the immediate grant of autonomy. Theit 
ranks to-day are far more seriously divided than they 
were in the lifetime of C. R. Das. They have no principle 
of cohesion among themselves, or proposals for peace 
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with the Moslems, still less any plan for what is called 
“responsive co-operation” with the Government. It 
would, therefore, seem to be altogether unlikely that the 
Indian parties can so far compose their differences as to 
be ready, at the end of two years, for the discussion of 
an improved Constitution. This, however, does not 
imply that Lord Irwin and the Secretary of State should 
decide to do nothing as the interval slips by. On the 
contrary, wisdom lies in the Government’s being prepared 
jn advance. The early appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission would make an excellent impression in India ; 
and, incidentally, it would bring home to the politicians 
and to the leaders of the warring communities the urgent 
necessity of working out the largest common measure of 
constitutional advance. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 
IN CANADA 


Orrawa, July 17th. 
(joan Elections are becoming almost as fashion- 


able in Canada as they were in Britain a few years 

ago, and for the second time within a year the 
electors of the Dominion are now being asked to deliver 
their verdict. It was almost inevitable that the downfall 
of the King Government as the result of serious scandals 
in the Customs Department would produce a _ general 
election, but few people were prepared for the dramatic 
series of events which brought the session to a premature 
end and precipitated the appeal to the country. From 
them have also emerged certain constitutional and political 
issues which have long been kept in the background, but 
now promise to remain factors of disturbance until they 
are settled. 

The tale can now be taken up from the ignominious 
collapse of the King Government on June 29th and the 
accession to the Premiership of Mr. Meighen. It was 
inevitable that Mr. Mackenzie King and many of his 
followers should be deeply aggrieved at Lord Byng’s refusal 
of a dissolution to them; but the Governor-General 
deserves some gratitude at least from Mr. King, for, after 
his resignation, a vigorous palace mutiny had developed 
among his followers to replace him in the leadership by 
Mr. Dunning, the Minister of Railways. By some strange 
and elementary blunders, however, Lord Byng has pro- 
voked a constitutional issue and has given the Liberal 
leader a chance to rehabilitate himself as a champion 
of Canadian self-government against the pretensions of 
Tory Imperialism, and no possible réle could suit Mr. 
Mackenzie King and his special gifts of emotional oratory 
quite so well. 

_Mr. Mackenzie King, in common with most other poli- 
ticians, cherishes the delusion that his country, bereft of 
his guiding hand, must descend the Gadarene slope to 
ruin, and for the aversion of this calamity he has shown 
remarkable tenacity of purpose. He cannot claim any 
credit for the existence of the solid bloc of French-Liberal 
members which has been the basis of his power, and at the 
ast two elections he has not secured the votes of more 
than twenty-five per cent. of the English-speaking electors 
to whom alone he can personally appeal. He has never 
had a clear majority in the House of Commons, and has 
been faced with a hostile Senate, and if the revelations 
of the Customs Inquiry argue a deplorable laxity in 
administrative standards during his régime, yet the feat 
of maintaining himself in the Premiership for four and a- 

If years commands some admiration. 

However, his has been no primrose path, and last October 
€ sought and obtained a dissolution, on the avowed 
pretext that he could not carry on the Government and 

with certain problems unless he was possessed of a 
Se majority; in a speech delivered last September at 
qnamond Hill in Ontario, he was most specific in his 
eclaration that he would not continue as Premier without 
such a clear majority. When, however, the electorate 
not only denied his request, but defeated half his Cabinet 


at the polls, and the wiser minds of the Liberal party 
counselled immediate resignation, Mr. King, blithely for- 
getting his earlier avowals, decided to cling to office, and, 
after patching up his Cabinet, secured, by promising the 
Progressives certain legislation on which they had set 
their hearts, a working arrangement with that party which 
kept his Ministerial barque afloat for some months. He 
struggled along through the session until he became in- 
volved in the morass of the Customs scandals. Eager 
though the Progressives were to keep his Ministry in office 
and secure the measures which were the price of their 
support, the honest apostles of reform among them could 
not condone such offences, and his government fell through 
his resignation on June 28th, after he had been refused 
a dissolution. 

Lord Byng would have been happier to-day if he had sent 
Mr. King back to the Commons to face the vote of censure 
from which he was running away, or even if he had held the 
proffered resignation in suspense until he had satisfied 
himself that Mr. Meighen could establish a Ministry which 
would function effectively. He could then have brought 
pressure upon Mr. King to facilitate the completion of the 
sessional programme, and the business of Parliament 
would have been wound up in orderly fashion instead of 
being left in a state of chaos. But his precipitate accep- 
tance of Mr. King’s resignation actually left the country 
without any sort of Government for twenty-four hours, 
and presented Mr. Meighen with enormous difficulties. 
The votes of the Progressives were shifting sands to build 
upon and, as the appointment of a regular Cabinet would 
have entailed the withdrawal of its members from the 
Commons and removed his fragile majority, he resorted to 
the device of acting-Ministers. The Liberals, convinced 
by this time of the iniquity of Lord Byng’s conduct and 
freed from all responsibility, promptly embarked upon 
tactics of protest and obstruction, and, when they challenged 
the status of the acting-Ministers, secured enough Pro- 
gressive support to defeat the new Government on a want 
of confidence motion by a single vote in the early hours of 
July 2nd. Mr. Meighen had then no alternative but to 
seek a dissolution, and Lord Byng no alternative but to 
grant it; indeed it is generally believed that Mr. Meighen 
only accepted office with the promise of dissolution if he 
could not command a majority in the Commons. 

About Lord Byng’s action a violent controversy at once 
developed and is still raging; every constitutional pundit 
in the country has aired his opinions, and every possible 
precedent in the political history of the British Common- 
wealth has been quoted in support of one side or the other. 
It is now generally admitted even by Conservatives that the 
Governor-General, who was originally a political officer 
of the British Government, armed with wide discretionary 
powers and authorised to direct and control, has, as the 
result of recent advances in the political status of the 
Dominion, come to occupy exactly the same position in 
relation to his Ministers as does the Sovereign, and also that 
there is no precedent in British constitutional history in 
the last hundred years for the Sovereign refusing a dis- 
solution to a Prime Minister who asked it. 

But the germ of the matter is that the British Constitution 
did not contemplate the existence of politicians like Mr. 
Mackenzie King. He claims nothing less than immunity 
from expulsion from office. When he finds he cannot 
control Parliament, he appeals to the electorate. The 
electorate rejects his appeal, and back he goes to Parliament 
and furbishes up a temporary majority. Parliament becomes 
tired of him and is ready to condemn him, and he asks the 
Governor-General to allow him a second appeal to the 
voters. Presumably, if Lord Byng had acceded to his 
demands and he had not improved his position at the 
election, he would again have claimed the right to meet 
Parliament and made an attempt to conjure up another 
majority, which would probably have been available until 
members had earned another sessional indemnity. Then 
the majority would have crumbled away, and by his doctrine 
he could have demanded a third dissolution. There is no 
precedent in British political history for a Premier, who had 
already taken one profitless dissolution and was now running 
away from a vote of censure, confronting the Crown with 
the demand for a second dissolution ; and intelligent moderate 


opinion in Canada holds Lord Byng, in consideration of 
c 
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the unprecedented circumstances, to have been justified 
in departing from formal precedents and arriving at the 
commonsense decision that, since Mr. King had had his 
dissolution and demonstrated his incapacity to give the 
country stable or even decent Government, by all the rules 
of fair play and justice it was now Mr. Meighen’s turn. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Mr. King had blocked 
the initial Conservative drive on the Customs scandals by 
granting a committee and, at a later stage, had definitely 

ledged himself to allow the fullest discussion of the report. 
n demanding a dissolution before the House of Commons 
had been able to pronounce its final judgment, he was 
seeking to use the Governor-General as an instrument for 
curbing the powers and restricting the functions of Parlia- 
ment; he was, in fact, asking for the obliteration of the 
court which was ready to convict him, and if Lord Byng 
had countenanced such a manccuvre, the Conservative 
Party would have denounced him as a flagrant Liberal 
partisan. Whatever decision he took was bound to be 
fiercely criticised, and his prospects, excellent at the 
middle of June, of departing with the good will of the whole 
country suddenly vanished. 

However, a party which had the millstone of the customs 
scandals round its neck must regard Lord Byng for all his 
sins as a supreme benefactor in providing them with an 
opportunity for raising another issue, and the Liberals will 
work the constitutional controversy for all that it is worth. 
They contend that Lord Byng behaved as the Governor of 
a Crown Colony rather than of a self-governing Dominion, 
that he acted as the willing instrument of British Impe- 
rialists, who regarded a Liberal Government at Ottawa as 
an obstacle to their schemes, and that all the long and hard- 
won battles whereby responsible Government was gained 
must now be re-fought. Mr. Mackenzie King is getting 
ready to revive the réle of his grandsire, William Lyon 
Mackenzie, as the champion of popular liberties against 
autocratic Tory Imperialism, and in his speeches Lord Byn 
will probably figure as a reincarnation of Sir Francis Bond 
Head, the Tory Governor whose arrogance and follies pro- 
duced the rebellion of 1837. In Quebec the issue is already 
being exploited to the limit and the wildest language is 
being used on Liberal platforms. M. Pouliot, the member 
for Kamouraska, has solemnly declared that blood mav 
have to flow ere Canada’s lost liberties are regained ; but a 
speech delivered on July 18th by Dr. Hermas Deslauriers, 
a l.iberal member for one of the Montreal seats and not 
usually regarded as a nationalist firebrand, is a better 
specimen of the sentiments which are being frecly voiced in 
Quebec. Alleging that the Governor General had acted 
unconstitutionally “‘ either through bad advice or Impe- 
rialistic tendencies,” he went on to declare mournfully that 
“the very life of Guebec was at stake,” und to urge his 
audience to combat 

those Imperialistic eyes which are greedily turned towards this 

province and to smother them with adverse votes when the proper 

time comes. “Is this the recompense,” he cried, dramatically, 

“ for the 65,000 Canadians left on the battlefields of Europe and the 

legions of wounded and disabled—to pass from an autonomous 

Dominion to a mere colony, a colony which is now governed by a 

man outside Canada ? 

M. Bourassa, a wiser man, is more guarded in his comments, 
but he likens Mr. Meighen to Robespierre, and describes 
the steps by which he secured the Premiership and a 
dissolution as “le coup d’état.” 

French-Canada has never loved Mr. Meighen since the 
conscription controversy, but now the Liberals can paint 
him in darker hues than ever, and Conservatives who contest 
seats in French-Canada will once more at this election face 
a dark and difficult adventure. But the very violence 
of the language used in Quebec will tend to rally the rest 
of English-speaking Canada on the other side; the Toronto 
Globe, the leading Liberal paper in Ontario, has already 
deprecated any criticism of Lord Byng and washed its 
hands of the constitutional issue, insisting that the Liberal 
party cannot seek acquittance of responsibility for the 
customs scandals. Only the prairie provinces are an 
uncertain quantity, and the farmers who constitute the 
great majority of their voters are at present more interested 
in their co-operative wheat pools than in political frauds 
at Ottawa. Moreover, the Progressive Party is badly 
rospects should be improved by the 
the 


split, although its 
resignation of its late leader, Mr. Robert Forke ; 





Liberals, moreover, are willing to leave a free field to such 
Progressive members as stood by them, and others wij 
receive corresponding toleration from the Conservatives, 
However, the Manitoba Free Press, the ablest paper jn 
Canada and the most influential in the prairie provin 
has for many years been insisting that a clearance of g 
mass of constitutional débris now confusing the relations 
between Canada and Britain must take place and has 
seized upon the constitutional issue now raised as a usefyl 
instrument to further its desires. It expounds the view 
of a growing nationalist school of thought which a 
with the recent declaration of General Hertzog, that the 
time has now come for a formal recognition of the 
independent political status of the Dominions and its 
regularisation in the eyes of foreign powers. Mr. W. §, 
Raney, formerly Attorney-General of Ontario in a Pro. 
gressive Government, has summed up, in an interview, 
the aspirations of this school in the following terms: 
Though I do not think it means the abolition of the office of 
Governor-General, I think it does mean that the Canadian constitu. 
tion will have to be revised so that in the future—near or distant 
will depend on the coming election—Canadian Governor-Generals 
will be chosen by the King on the advice of the Government of 
Canada, and the Government of Great Britain will cease to have 
anything to say in Canadian affairs. That will mean that the 
Governor-General of Canada will be responsible to the people of 
Canada, as the King of England is responsible to the people of 
England, and the President of the United States is responsible to 
the people of his country. We shall take to ourselves power to 
amend our own constitution, and we shall abolish appeals from our 
courts to England, and generally we shall have that respect for 
ourselves which is one of the incidents of political freedom. 


With much of this ambitious and far reaching programme 
many Canadians who cannot regard the ejection of the 
King Government as a national misfortune will be in 
agreement, and the Conservative leaders would — 
great wisdom if they took steps to meet it at least halfway 
and announced their willingness to support the summoning 
of the special Imperial constitutional conference which 
was arranged for at the gathering of 1917, but was blithely 
shelved at the instance of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. W. M. 
Hughes at the conference of 1921. 

Mr. Meighen, with his prospects blasted in Quebec, can 
only hope for a clear majority by making gains in the 
prairie provinces, and he must there offset the handicap 
of his known partiality for a high tariff by some constructive 
political and economic proposals. Under these circum- 
stances it is just possible that, as the campaign develops, 
he may emerge as the advocate of a wholesale reorganisation 
of the political and economic machinery of the British 
Commonwealth. In reality it is his only chance of success, 
and failure to seize it will probably result in the continuance 
of the deadlock in the next Parliament. But one thing 
is certain, that the long parliamentary duel between Mr. 
Meighen and Mr. King must now be near an end. If one 
of them is badly defeated in the approaching election, his 
resignation as party leader will be inevitable, and if the 
result of 1925 is reproduced, as many competent political 
observers predict, both will probably have to disappear 
in favour of new captains, who have accumulated fewer 
enmities. The date of the election has not been announced, 
but it will fall some time between September 15th and 
22nd, and meanwhile the work of organisation is going 
ahead, and the usual flood of electioneering oratory 
been let loose. J. A. 8. 


THE BOW 


F a small boy, reaching only a little above you 
I knee, halts you in the street, or in one of 
parks or open spaces of London, and asks you 
inaudible question, you may be tolerably certain that he 
is asking you for one of three things. It may be ® 
cigarette-picture or a "bus-ticket, or the time—sometimes 
he insists upon the right time. Small boys are of all sorts 
—fat and thin, dark and fair, freckled and rosy, ™ 
boys and criminals—but, in their attitude to the ™ 
of grown-up strangers, they show an _ extraordinaty 
similarity. Hence, when one of them addresses you, 
and you cannot understand what he is saying, all yo 
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have to do is to feel in your pockets and present him 

frst with a cigarette-picture and then with a "bus-ticket, 

and after that to tell him the time—it does not really 
matter much whether it is the right time or not—in: order 
to make sure of sending him away happy. 

All rules have their exceptions, however, and even 
among small boys there are to be found rare freaks who 
will address strangers for other’ purposes than that of 
adding to their collection of cards and tickets or of 
learning the time according to Mr. Willett. One of these 
—sandy-haired, smutty-cheeked, inarticulate, and generally 
untidy—held me up on Sunday as I was walking past the 
Hampstead Ponds and asked me a question that sounded 
totally unlike any question that any smal] boy had ever 
asked me before. ‘“ Please”’—so it reached my ears— 
“can you do a bow?” the last word rhyming with 
“cow.” I guessed at his meaning, and concluded that 
he was saying something about a boat—probably suggesting 
that I should climb the railings and help him to rescue a 
small boat from the water with my walking-stick. “A 
boat?” I said; “* have you lost a boat ? ’—and I looked 
over to where a party of his infant friends were standing 
on the edge of the pond and gazing with religious earnestness 
into the muddy water in the hope of seeing a tiny fish 
moving. With his eyes fixed on the ground he stolidly 
repeated his question, “ Please can you do a bow?” 
I was about to tell him the right time in despair and go 
away when he held out a foot in an old grey sandshoe— 
nowadays called a plimsoll, I understand—and explained 
in the patientest way, “A bow on a shoe.” The lace 
certainly looked as if it had not been tied for years, and 
the lady who was with me, saying, “ You know you're 
no good at this sort of thing,” brushed me aside, thrust 
her bag into my hand, and set to work on the bow like 
an artist. Another small boy, passing with a large tin 
full of sticklebacks, paused and formed himself into a 
london crowd. He climbed the railings behind the 
first boy’s back, and, holding on to his tin, wriggled his 
head round to the far side of the child’s neck and gazed 
down, engrossed, at the uplifted foot and the bow that 
was coming into being. It was undeniably a beautiful 
bow—one of those bows that never come undone and 
that I myself was never abie to tie till after my fortieth 
birthday. This being done, the boy stood on his other 
foot and held out another sandshoe in which the lace was 
equally in need of tying. Then, without looking up, he 
said, “nk you,” climbed over the railings, and joined 
his friends where they were still staring mystically into 
the water. 

His question, “‘Can you do a bow?” however, left 
me sunk in profound thought as I continued on my way 
towards Ken Wood. I tried to face the question honestly 
and without flinching—‘‘ Can I do a bow ? ’—and I could 
not conscientiously discover an answer more flattering to 
myself than ‘I can and I cannot.” As I have already 
said, I have been able since my fortieth birthday to tie 
a shoelace in such a way that it will not come undone, 
but that is about all. Till then I was constantly being 
stopped in the street by kindly people of both sexes, who 
pointed to my feet and told me that one of my bootlaces 
—for we wore boots in those days—needed lacing. I 
thanked them, but only in words, for I never could see 
what business it was of a stranger’s whether my laces 
Were tied or not. Probably I had felt the same kind of 
resentment as a child when I was told the right way to 
tie my bootlaces, for the young do not always take it in 
good part when nurses interrupt their day-dreams with 
such well-meant recommendations as “Turn your toes 
out, Master Y.”; ‘‘ Pull up your stockings, like a good 
boy”; “ Will you stop walking in the puddles, you young 


ruff’in ? ’—all which advice, though tending to the moral 
and physical welfare of the child, is at the time as 
unpalatable as physic. It may have been out of rebellious- 
ness and against instruction of this kind that I originally 
failed to learn how to tie a bow properly. Or it may 
merely be a mark of imbecility. If I heard of anyone else 
who was unable to tie his shoe-laces so that they stayed 
tied, I should undoubtedly regard it as a mark of 
imbecility. 

Shoes, however, are a comparatively simple matter. 
The real difficulty with bows happens when one is going 
out to dine. There are men to whom tying even a 
dress-tie is all but second nature, but I am not one of 
them. If I were left to myself I should tie some kind 
of knot, and hang appearances. But one’s relations will 
never permit this. Hence, when I have to dress hurriedly 
and there is no one in the house to help, I have to torment 
myself with a problem worse than any I ever found in 
a Euclid examination paper. The operation of tying a 
bow must, I suppose, be one of the easiest things in the 
world, for I have known men with only one lobe of brain 
who were able to do it perfectly. There are some men, 
however, whom the secret for ever eludes, as the secret 
of carving a fowl eludes others. For such there is no 
help in the mirror. The mirror, indeed, only adds to the 
confusion, as the knots .become more and more tangled, 
the tie more and more crumpled, and the bow of one’s 
dreams recedes further and further into the impossible. 
It is in vain to use force, to tug the ends violently, or 
even to use coarse language. Here, as in the government 
of men, gentleness is the truest wisdom. Even I, by a 
process of gentleness, firmness and indomitable patience 
of experiment, can usually produce something that will 
not come undone in the course of the evening. In shape 
it may be less like a butterfly than like a crushed straw- 
berry. But it serves, and, after the strain I have gone 
through, I am in far too desperate a condition to care 
much for public opinion. 

The truth is, however, I seldom tie my own tie. Rather 
I go about like the little boy on Hampstead Heath, looking 
for a being of a superior order to whom I can say, “ Please, 
can you do a bow?” Most people, I find, can. It would 
not be an exaggeration, indeed, to say that all women can. 
Men vary. Some of them can tie a bow only round their 
own necks. Some of them can tie another man’s tie, 
if they stand, not opposite him, but behind him. I have 
had in my time three learned men all tying my tie at the 
same time and making a very poor thing of it. All this 
suggests that we made a very grave blunder when we 
rejected that great Victorian invention—the made-up tie. 
The made-up tie came as a boon and a blessing to men, 
and yet we would have none of it. I am no lover of 
mechanical contrivances, but, if anything justified the age 
of invention, it was surely the made-up tie. Here was 
a labour-saver of labour-savers, vet instead of it we 
chose such things as carpet-sweepers, egg-beaters—not 
that I have anything against egg-beaters—and fountain 
pens. And we did this knowing full well that to a con- 
siderable section of our fellow-creatures the labour of 
dipping a pen into an ink-pot is as nothing compared 
to the labour of tying a bow, and that it is as cruel to 
compel a man without the bow-tying capacity to tie a 
bow as it is to compel a man to sing who has no ear. 

Yet I sometimes wonder whether it would not be a 
good thing to make the tying of bows a normal part of 
every child’s education. After all, there are not too 
many things that distinguish human beings from the 
lower animals, and tying knots and bows is one of them. 
Even the dog, which is supposed to be almost human, 


cannot tie a bow, and the parrot, though he can talk 
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like a man, is no longer our rival when we stoop to tie 
our shoelaces. To the tying of knots and bows we owe 
a great deal of our civilisation. Without them Columbus 
could never have discovered America; we should still be 
clothed like savages ; and Bach would never have written 
music for the violin. If the art of tying knots and bows 
were lost, the great shops would collapse into ruin, and 
London as we know it come undone. Without it the 
cotton mills of Lancashire would never have come into 
being, and surgery would have remained a barbarous 
experiment. When man tied his first knot he made a 
far more revolutionary discovery than wireless. He was 
the herald of the civilisations of Greece and of Rome. 

I trust that no ornithologist will attempt to prove that 
some exotic creature like the weaver-bird ties knots as 
cleverly as a man. Certainly, no bird or beast can tie so 
great a variety of knots as man—the slip-knot, the reef- 
knot, the running-knot, the loop-knot, the French knot, 
the barber’s knot, granny’s knot, the bowline-knot, the 
diamond-knot, the clove-hitch, the indescribable knot 
that you and I tie when we are sending off a parcel, and 
the dress-tie. Only man, the top of creation, can boast of 
such mighty achievements. Hence it seems to me that, 
as soon as possible after he has learned to walk, every 
human being should be met with the question, “‘ Can 
you do a bow?” and made to feel ashamed till he is able 
to give a satisfactory answer. Perhaps it is because we 
instinctively realise the immense importance of being 
able to “do a bow” that we have rejected the made-up 
tie with such contumely. We feel that we must be able 


to tie a dress-tie : 
who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 


It is one of the bequests of civilisation to us, a tradition 
not lightly to be thrown away ; and, if it involves sacrifices 
on our part, what civilisation was ever built up or preserved 
without the readiness to make sacrifices as great, or even 
greater, for the common good ? v. Y 


THE CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE 
OF ANIMAL NUTRITION 
WA visite ot who are concerned with the scientific 


side of agriculture are fortunate in that they are 

not affected by any crises, current or recurrent. 
Seasons may be good, bad or indifferent, Governments may 
play the part of King Log or King Stork, but once the 
scientist has secured his position he may continue to work 
through good years and bad. Far from the madding crowd 
he is strengthening the general position and enabling 
farmers to take avantage of sane farming conditions 
should such be established. 

If you visit Cambridge to-day, whether you go to the 
Animal Nutrition Institute presided over by Professor Wood 
and Dr. Marshall, or travel out along the Huntingdon road 
to those priceless enclosures under which Sir Rowland 
Biffen breeds new wheats, you will find that just a handful 
of men are changing, and for the better, the whole agricultural 
outlook. Unless you are interested in their work you will 
never hear of it until it has passed into general practice, 
from the laboratory or the experimental farm, but should 
you be concerned professionally or otherwise, you are safe 
to find every second or third year that some problems of 
long standing have been solved, some progress in unexpected 
directions has been made. 

To-day in the School of Animal Nutrition some extra- 
ordinarily interesting research is being carried out into the 
physiology of animal breeding, the chief workers being 


i 


Dr. Marshall and Mr. Hammond. The problem of fertility 
in farm stock is obviously of the very first importance, 
because the success of the breeder depends upon his capacity 
to recognise avoidable cases of sterility and reduced fertility, 
and the questions which are answered in the laboratory 
are also of great moment in the steading, for we have to 
remember that the cost of maintenance on an animal kept 
for breeding can only be ‘paid by the young. 

One of the most significant discoveries applied in the 
Institute of Animal Nutrition is that of the function of g 
certain yellow body (Corpus luteum), a converted follicle 
secreting a pigmented substance which persists throughout 
pregnancy, and has a marked effect upon fertility. Many 
heifers that are unfertile and cows that have ceased to be 
fertile may be cured by a very simple but skilled handling 
which removes this Corpus luteum and brings them promptly 
into a normal condition. This is a new discovery and 
should be very welcome tothe owner of a dairy herd, because 
very often in the past a valuable animal that might have 
been rendered fertile with a very little trouble has been 
condemned to the butcher; indeed, there is no doubt that 
the practice of killing will continue until such time as 
veterinary surgeons have acquired the new learning and 
have conveyed to their clients the message of its significance, 

In the case of sheep it has been found that the tendency to 
produce twin lambs is transmitted not only through the 
ewe but through the ram, and careful observation has 
shown that it is necessary to bring ewes into the best 
condition in the fall of the year for breeding purposes and 
also to feed them well just before lambing time, while 
between these periods spare feeding is not harmful. 

The whole question of diet needs careful study in the 
light of recent experiment, because the cause of sterility in 
many prize animals has been found to be over-feeding. The 
desire to maintain show-ring conditions has defeated its 
own proper ends. Regular breeding encourages fertility, 
and by a careful study of food values and conditions young 
may be developed at a rapid pace. Here the Cambridge 
experiments have touched an aspect of farm feeding that 
is important; they have demonstrated the superior 
quality of early growth. The pastures in the spring have 
a value that is equal to that of linseed cake. For example, 
on young vetches lambs will gain more than twice as much 
as they do on old. So soon as weaning is over there is 4 
break in progress; it is then that concentrated food is 
needed for young stock. The early growth of the lamb, 
which may be as much as five pounds in a week, goes 
largely to building the frame and to the development of the 
stomach. It does not improve the carcase value but 
merely prepares it for improvement. 

The Institute of Animal Nutrition works in close touch 
with the butchers, studying their requirements, examining 
those freshly killed animals of which the feeding history s 
known. The stock that is most remunerative to the 
butcher is that which has been reared rapidly on the most 
nutritious food, and whether the grasses are fed or are 
mown, from the point of view of nutriment, everything 
should be taken fresh. Where the mowing machine is kept 
back until the grass is full of ripened seed, the hay will 
have far less nutriment than where it is cut when the seed 
is just about to form. What the farmer takes in quantity 
he must lose in quality. 

The problem of fertility in mares has long baffled our 
horse breeders. Not more than 54 per cent. of the lighter 
breeds appear to be fertile, and even with heavier horses 
the proportion is much smaller than it should be (59%) 
The Cambridge experiments have shown what is at least m 
part a very definite cause, and the breeder to-day has certain 
information that should enable him to increase the measure 
of his mare’s fertility. If it were not for the advent of the 
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motor tractor and motor transport the state of horse 
breeding in this country would have lorig been a matter for 

ve anxiety. Where two sheep or five cattle are sterile, 
forty-five light horses fail. 

Another subject that the Institute of Animal Nutrition 
has investigated is the best season for the birth of calves, 
and this study is a development of the milk-recording work 
that has done so much for the industry. Very many 
farmers to-day keep a record of the milk their cows produce, 
and are consequently able to weed out all that are not 
thrifty, but many other questions remain where the re- 
cording is an established practice. What is the potential 
yalue of the recorded cow? How can its milk yield be 
increased ? At what age does it cease to pay its way? By 
patient experiment the discovery was made that the cow 
that calves between the beginning of October and the 
end of December produces more milk than she will if she 
calves at any other time of the year. The reason apparently 
is that at the moment when her yield would tend to decline, 
the grass becomes available at the period of its highest 
proteid value, and this gives her a fresh stimulus. 

Other questions studied are the effect upon lactation of 
the dry period, the effect of pregnancy upon milk yield, 
and the precise time before calving when a cow should be 
dried off. In all these departments Mr. Sanders, the 
statistician of the Institute, is called in to aid the worlzers 
in the laboratory, and vast sheets of figures collected 
patiently through the years are analysed to establish facts 
or to strengthen theories. 

To make the farm stock more fertile, to enable as many 
cows as may to calve in the most remunerative months, 
to bring sheep and pigs and oxen into marketable condition 
in the least time and at the smallest expense, to encourage 
the formation of the joints in demand among those who eat 
meat, to ascertain the most useful method of handling the 
grass lands and the shorter or longer leys, all this is work 
of national importance. It is destined to aid farming 
practice where that practice is followed on scientific lines, 
and :t brings on to a level with the men who have a natural 
instinct for farming and a large amount of knowledge 
inherited and acquired those more pedestrian agriculturists 
who work more or less by rule of thumb. They are a 
majority, not perhaps a very intelligent one, but their 
thinking has been done for them, and they have but to 
apply the results that have cost them nothing to acquire. 

s. L. B. 


Correspondence 


PARLIAMENT AND PARTIES IN FRANCE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I entirely agree with Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s remarks 
about the failure of parliamentary institutions in Continental 
countries, but he has not mentioned what seems to me to be 
the principal cause of that failure—the multiplication of political 
parties. In Germany it is the multiplication of parties, 
encouraged by a mechanical system of proportional represen- 
tation, that makes a homogeneous Government and a homo- 
geneous majority in the Reichstag impossible. In France the 
situation is even worse, for, whereas there are real parties in the 
Reichstag, in the French Chamber there are groups which often 
Tepresent nothing but personal ambitions. As a French 
statesman once said to me: ‘“ En France il n’y a pas des partis 
Politiques. Il n’y a que des clientéles.” 

Of the groups in the French Chamber only five represent 
genuine parties with an organisation in the country. These 
five, with their respective memberships in the Chamber, are 
the Radical party (136), the Socialist party (98), the party of 
the - ght known as the Democratic Republican Union (102), 
the “ Socialist-Republican and French Socialist ” party ” (40) 
ye the Communist party (28). There are also the “ Radical 

ft group (40) of which M. Loucheur is the best-known 
member, three groups of the Centre—the ‘* Democratic Repub- 






lican Left ” (34), the “‘ Republicans of the Left” (82) and the 
** Independent Left ” (16)—the group of the ** Democrats "’ (14), 
who are Catholics with tendencies towards “ social reform,” 
and the “ Group of deputies belonging to no group ”’ (27), who 
are mostly the remnant of the old Royalists, but also include a 
few ex-Communists and others. A new group called 
** Progressist *’ was formed the other day by some members of 
the Democratic Republican Union that had voted for the 
Briand-Caillaux Cabinet, but I do not know how many deputies 
have left the Union to join it. If this group continues to exist 
there will be twelve groups in the Chamber. Four deputies are 
independent. 

How can any Parliament split up in this way be expected to 
work ? Five parliamentary groups, which would be too many, 
would represent all the finest shades of political opinion in 
France—Right, Centre, non-Socialist Left, Socialist, Communist 
—and the difference between the Right and the Centre is hardly 
discernible. It is certainly much smaller than that between the 
Right and Left wings of the English Conservative or Liberal 
parties. ‘The “ Socialist-Republican, etc.,” party was originally 
formed by seceders from the Socialist party, notably MM. 
Millerand, Briand and Viviani. M. Briand still belongs to it, 
but M. Millerand is now in the Democratic Republican Union. 
Most of the members of this party have never been Socialists 
and there is no distinction of any kind between its Left wing and 
the Left wing of the Radical party. Some of its members would 
be more at home in the Centre or the Right, as would many of 
the Radicals. 

For, although there are so many parties and groups in France, 
very few of them are internally united or have any common 
principles, and not one, except the Socialist and Communist 
parties, has any party discipline. Even in the Socialist party, 
in spite of the system of deciding by a majority how all the 
deputies of the party shall vote on a given occasion, discipline 
is breaking down, because the party is profoundedly divided. 
It includes, for example, M. Paul-Boncour, who is a Conservative 
and a Nationalist and more Poincarist than Poincaré, M. Moutet 
who is an adherent of M. Caillaux, M. Renaudel, who is the 
chief political adviser of M. Herriot, and so on. Quite half 
the Socialist deputies are just Radicals, which means that in 
England they would be followers of Mr. Baldwin or Lord Oxford. 
Mr. Lloyd George would be too advanced for them. 

The members of the other parties and groups vote as they 
please and accept office in a Government without consulting 
their colleagues, as M. Herriot has just done. In most of the 
recent crucial divisions in the Chamber nearly every group has 
been divided. It is the exception for all the members of a group 
to vote on the same side. The reason is that the real lines of 
division cut across the group lines, which mean nothing. 
M. Franklin-Bouillon, for instance, belongs to the Radical party, 
but he has not voted with his party for months and disagrees 
with the majority of it on every important question. Three- 
fourths of the ‘* Radical Left ’ group really belong to the Centre. 
The remainder ought to be in the Radical party. 

A French parliamentary group is a fortuitous agglomeration 
of heterogeneous atoms, whose only bond of union is a common 
desire for office. For the explanation of the multiplicity of 
groups is simple. French Governments are usually composed 
of persons chosen from several groups, so that a deputy belonging 
to a small group has more chance of becoming a Minister than if 
he belonged to a big one. The attraction of the Radical party 
on the other hand is that it has until recently been the pre- 
dominant section in the Chamber. French deputies like being in 
the majority. All the prodigal sons came back to the Radical 
party after the general election of 1924, and now they are going 
off again. 

French parliamentary institutions will never work until 
order is brought out of this chaos. The only advantage of the 
otherwise detestable electoral system was that in 1924 it forced 
combinations on the Right and on the Left, in which were the 
embryos of a genuine party system. But on the Left at any rate 
the combination has broken to pieces. I confess that I see little 
hope of a change. The ideas of party loyalty and party discipline 
seem to be alien from the French character. When M. Albert 
Sarraut was expelled from the Radical party a few years ago 
for joining a Conservative Government, the Temps raised howls 
of indignation at Radical intolerance. If a party meets to decide 
on a common line of action in a given emergency it is accused of 
trying to substitute the rule of * clubs ” for that of Parliament. 
Perhaps the fundamental cause of the inability of the French to 
form genuine political parties is that lack of “ civisme ’’—or 
public spirit—which is also the fundamental cause of the 
financial chaos. Enlightened self-interest is, perhaps, as good a 
motive for conduct as can be found, but it must be enlightened. 
An egoism that refuses to make any sacrifice at all for the 

common good is blind.—Yours, etc., Ropert DELL. 

July 25th. 
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OPEN THE SQUARES 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—During the last two years the Sunlight League has 
been urging the use of the London squares during the school 
holidays for school children, and we now venture to ask the 
support of the readers of THe New SraTesMaAN for our 
campaign. The case grows every day more urgent. During 
the past year the evidence in favour of sunlight as the supreme 
ruling agent in the nutrition of the young has become stronger 
than ever, and my category of the ‘diseases of darkness ”’ 
must certainly be carried far beyond the point to which I 
confidently extended it in past years; the number of school 
children has increased ; the strike prejudices the prospects of 
their nutrition by means of food, thus making its correlative 
light more valuable; the streets are more crowded and 
dangerous than ever and fuller of the noxious effluvia of 
motor-cars. 

We of the Sunlight League wish therefore to plead again 
the case for the opening of the green squares for the one 
month of August, adding that school playgrounds, too, should 
be used in the holidays as school playgrounds—if the idea is 
not too perverse and paradoxical ; and we ask for your readers’ 
support in money for propaganda, in advice and consultation, 
to this end. It would be good if we could save up some of 
the August sunlight in our children’s bones and blood and 
brains against the darkness and distress of next winter.— 
Yours, etc., C. W. SALEEBY 

(Chairman of Council, Sunlight League). 


MR. MALLOCK’S RELIGION 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Smr,—With Mr. Haynes and other friends of Mr. Mallock’s, 
I too should be glad to know upon what authority ‘“* Affable 
Hawk” in his admirable article, alleges that Mallock joined 
the Church of Rome. The Times in a very full obituary notice 
expressly stated the contrary, and if this was incorrect, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it would have been officially contro- 
verted, and this has never been done.—Yours, etc., 

July 17th. W. Reeve WALLACE. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—William Hurrell Mallock died in Wincanton Infirmary 
on April 2nd, 1923. He was admitted on March 29th, in a 
conscious condition, but quickly lapsed into unconsciousness, 
and in that state was visited, just previous to his death, by a 
Roman Catholic priest, and received into the Catholic Church. 
He lies buried in the Roman Catholic portion of the cemetery 
at Wincanton.—Yours, etc. H. WaxTerR Pirman. 

1 High Street, Castle Cary. 

July 21st. 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY SOCIETY 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTEsMAN. 

Str,—We should be grateful if you will allow us to call the 
attention of any of your readers who are interested in Economic 
History to the fact that an Economic History Society has 
recently been established, which, in addition to other activities, 
will publish an Economic History Review. 

The President of the Society is Sir William Ashley, the 
Vice-Presidents, Professor W. R. Scott (Glasgow) and Professor 
E. F. Gay (Harvard) ; and the Hon. Secretaries, Miss E. Power, 
20, Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1., and Dr. Tickner, 
Coopers Company, School, Tredegar Square, London, E. The 
review, which will appear, to begin with, once a year, will be 
edited by Mr. E. Lipson (Oxford) and Mr. R. H. Tawney 
(London), and will have the advantage of the co-operation of 
distinguished foreign scholars, including Professor Gras (U.S.A.), 
Professor Pirenne (Belgium), Professor Sée (France), Professor 
Arias (Italy), Professor Brodnitz (Germany) and Professor 
Kosminsky (Russia). Membership of the Society will be open 
to all persons interested in Economic History on payment of an 
annual subscription of 10s. 6d., and will carry with it the right 
to receive a copy of the Review annually post-free. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. A. White, 48 Dora 
Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19.—Yours, etc., 

July 15th. EILEEN PowER, 

F. W. TIcKNER. 
(Hon. Secretaries). 
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Miscellany 


PERSIAN APPARATUS 


r | ‘HE pomps attendant upon the coronation of Rezg 
Khan Pahlevi as Shah-in-Shahah were of peculiar 
interest to the spectator, by reason not so much 

of the Oriental magnificence displayed as of the dramatic 
contrast between the antiquity of the titles conferred ang 
the obscurity of their recipient’s origin. The Centre of the 
Universe began his career as a trooper ; and a faded photo. 
graph exists in which he is seen, a sentry at the gate of the 
Dutch Legation, saluting the Minister’s victoria. In time 
Reza became an officer, and when still an almost unknown 
colonel attempted a coup d'état. It succeeded; Reza placed 
himself at the head of the Republican movement, and made 
himself dictator. He has persistently pursued power and not 
its trappings, but clerical influences were unalterably opposed 
to a republic, and last October Reza resigned his Presidential 
ambitions, and accepted as a pis aller the throne of Cyrus 
and Chosroes. Since then he has been busily learning to 
write. 

The Coronation took place on April 25th, in the largest 
room of the Teheran Royal Palace. For years it has been 
used as a Museum, in which was preserved the most 
heterogeneous collection of objects ; toothbrushes used by 
Nasir-u-Din Shah were shown side by side with the Darye-i- 
Noor, the Koh-i-Noor’s ancient companion and rival; but 
the majority of exhibits consisted—and since the recent 
expurgation of the Museum still consists—of presents from 
European potentates, malachite vases, silver-gilt tea-sets, 
elaborate clocks, and innumerable porcelain objects from 
the factories of Meissen and Sévres. At one end is a recess 
adorned by the favourite, and indeed the most attractive, 
form of Persian decoration, fragments of looking-glass 
arranged in patterns like mosaic ; and here, one behind the 
other, stand the two splendours of enamel and jewel-work 
which compete for the title of the Peacock Throne. Both 
are monuments of fabulous prodigality, but the smaller and 
more authentic is also the more closely studded with 
precious stones: pendant from its arms are tassels of large 
uncut emeralds. Throughout the apartment gorgeous 
chandeliers from Venice and Bohemia, massive cat- 
delabras in opaque glass of various colours, and enormous 
vases heavy with ornament, reflect the taste of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, and combine with the Oriental forms of 
the architecture to suggest some great exhibition in Mid- 
Nineteenth Century Europe. The general effect of vitreous 
arabesque is highly pleasing and invites the pen of Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell. 

The ceremony of the Coronation was short. The room 
was lined by Persian notables in their long cashmere robes 
of honour, by officers of high rank, and by foreign diplomats 
with their wives. A picturesque and slightly sinister note 
was added by the vast turbans, flowing robes and proud 
bearded faces of the Mullahs or Mohammedan clergy who 
squatted round the throne, looking what indeed they are, 
sullen protestants against all innovations and European it- 
fluences. The Crown Prince, a boy of seven who looks 
much younger, marched gravely in. And then, preceded 
by his chief Ministers carrying three crowns, the sceptre, 
swords covered with diamonds, a buckler that blazed with 
emeralds and rubies, the Darye-i-Noor, and other of the 
more magnificent and historic royal jewels, the Imperial 
Majesty of Persia entered the saloon. A commanding figure 
at all times, from a distance he looks the most regal of living 

sovereigns, though a close view reveals the features and 
expression of a non-commissioned officer. With remarkable 
dignity of bearing he seated himself upon the throne; #2 








aged Mullah and the Prime Minister together handed him 
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the new crown; like Napoleon he put it on his head with 

hisown hands ; some speeches were read, and the ceremony 

was at an end without either music or religious ritual 
having played their necessary part in creating an atmosphere 
of appropriate solemnity. 

The subsequent procession was distinguished by the 

nce of tribesmen from the various provinces of Persia, 

Kurds, Baluchi, Berberi, Quashgai, Bakhtiari, Yamut 
Turcomans, wearing traditional costumes and looking very 
Delacroix and fierce on their caparisoned and suitably cur- 
yetting horses. The city was adorned with bunting and 
triumphal arches in the European manner, but the most 
popular and distinctive Persian method of street decoration 
isto hang the walls of a building with carpets and pictures, 
to suspend chandeliers from a scaffolding also covered with 
carpets, and to pile up on a table beneath it all the china, 
giss and silver, every lamp and every clock, which the 
house contains. The effect is sumptuous and absurd, for 
photographs and German oleographs of fifty years ago 
alternate with bizarre and hieratic Persian paintings, while 
pyramids are built up of samovars, Japanese vases, and 
specimens of Art nouveau from the Graben and the Avenue 
de Opéra. 

During the week after the Coronation there were con- 
tinual entertainments, military reviews, garden parties, 
openings of wireless-stations, aeroplane displays, in the 
afternoons ; dinners and receptions at the various Ministries 
and foreign Legations in the evenings. Fireworks, firegames 
as the Persians call them, are deservedly popular, and their 
preparation is a principal activity of the Arsenal. The 
gardens, formless and rather arid by day, are enchanting 
at night, with thousands of coloured lanterns reflected in 
the fountains, while rockets illuminate, and parody, the 
weeping-willows. At every party the same small company 
of Europeans is to be seen—there is never that possibility 
of seeing a new, an exciting face, which drives us to such 
affairs at home; the same band plays; the same refresh- 
ments meet with the same appetites; the same diplomats, 
hung with stars and medals and ribbons, repeat with the 
fidelity of gramophones, the same platitudes, till the sense 
of the déja vu becomes almost intolerable. Even at the 
handsome new Legation built by the Russians and recently 
devated to the rank of an Embassy, the procedure is the 
same. The invitations to the reception there bore the 
habitual indication that full evening clothes were to be 
worn, and instead of the expressionist pictures which are 
used to impress Western Europe there are copies of paintings 
by Veronese, photographs of statues by Canova. The 
portrait of Lenin which hangs in the position of honour 
would not look out of place on the walls of Burlington 
House. 

The English, who are the only diplomats in Persia, except 
the Russians, with important work to do, go through 
these social rites with a better appearance (if inwardly 
with a worse grace) than any of their colleagues. A mounted 
escort of Indians precedes and follows His Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister, and even within the precincts of the 
Royal Palace he is accompanied by a bodyguard of six. 
The picture presented is agreeably Victorian. Altogether 
the Europe which shows itself in Persia is not the Europe 
of to-day. Such European objects as one finds in Persian 
houses, or in shops where they represent the pitiful flotsam 
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of the Russian storm—Bohemian glass, floriated silver, 
and views of Nice in mother-of-pearl—date from the early 
and middle parts of the last century, and so does the 
spparatus of Teheran society, the religious importance 
attached by Persians and Europeans alike to silk hats, 
starched collars, visiting-cards and precise precedence. 
Omaments and social conventions remain fashionable 
here long after they have become desuete in Europe. 


But how infinitesimal is the influence of European 
manners upon Persia, how rare the traces of our industrial 
civilisation in a country which is as large as Germany, 
France and Spain put together, and only contains eight 
miles of railway ! In the marquee the diplomats are shaking 
hands with one another indefatigably; the military 
aeroplanes that are the excuse for to-day’s reception 
swoop and loop and spawn their parachutes; but half a 
mile away a string of camels raises its switchback silhouette 
against the white and fawn of the mountains, and takes 
its patient way across the desert plains. Persia persists 
unchanged, whether Darius or Reza occupy its throne. 

RayMOND MorTIMER. 


THE ASTROLOGER IN THE WELL 


(La Fontaine, Fables II, 18.) 
, \HERE once was an Astrologer who fell, 


By inadvertence, down a well. 
“If you can’t see before your feet,” they said, 

“* How can you read above your head?” 

* * * * * 
Here I might stop, and leave the allegory 
To make its own impression. Few there be 
Who do not hanker now and then 
After the fond belief that men 
Can read that secret Book of Destiny 
Of which blind Homer and his fellows told— 
Chance was its name in days of old, 
Now Providence (for ’tis the same). 
Yet if its dictates went by rules 
Decipherable by the Schools, 
Then we should call it by some other name 
Than Chance, Lot, Fortune, all of which imply 
Haphazard and uncertainty. 
And as for Him, whose sovereign mind 
Orders all things, and nothing undesigned, 
How should His hidden purpose be divined ? 
Would He print plain in starry syllables 
That which the Night of Time in cloud conceals ? 
With what intent ?—to exercise the wit 
Of those who on the Spheres and Globes have writ? 
From fixed and certain ills Mankind to save? 
Or spoil our pleasure in what good we have ? 
By expectation to rub off its bloom, 
And turn it into evil ere it come ? 
Believe it not! "“Twere error, nay, *twere sin. 
The heavens revolve, the stars their courses run, 
Each day brings back the sun, 
Each day we see dark fade and dawn begin; 
But al] proves only this, that warmth and light, 
Seedtime and harvest, summers following springs, 
And stellar influence on our bodily plight, 
Are part and parcel of the scheme of things. 
And what less like Fate’s game of odds and evens 
Than that calm constant process of the Heavens ? 

* * x * 2 
I would each rogue who casts a horoscope 
Were sacked from Court by Emperor, King, and Pope, 
He and the Alchemist his brother ! 
Tis six of one, half-dozen of the other. . 
But I shall lose my temper. Going back 
To my Star-gazer and his sudden drink : 
He typifies the vanity of the Quack: 
Also the folly uf those philusophers 
Who gape at mares’ nests on the brink 
Of dire disaster to their own affairs. 

Epwarp Marsa. 
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Music 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE NEXT 
OPERA SEASON 


O sooner is one opera season concluded than 

N one begins to think of the next. Indeed 

arrangements have to be made so far ahead 

that if we have any suggestions to offer the London 

Opera Syndicate it is necessary to make them almost 

immediately, for plans have to be drawn up in the 
Autumn if the best results are to be obtained. 

It is likely that the next season will not be as 
brilliant as the past one. There will be no Melba farewell. 
Ther will be no General Strike. A thousand nameless 
excitements will have vanished without necessarily 

iving place to others, and the air will be perceptibly 
Seoutied of that electricity which is uncontrollable 
and comes and goes without warning. But it is 
possible to make a few suggestions which will con- 
tribute to the interest that Covent Garden may awaken 
in the public mind next May. 

In the first place which are the operas of this year’s 
repertory that one wants to hear again? It is obvious 
that at least one cycle of the “Ring” must be given, 
since this year the theatre would have been easily 
sold out for a second cycle. Tristan und Isolde is 
so persistently attractive and offers such opportunities 
to individual artists that it cannot be omitted. Num- 
bers of music lovers would like to have the chance 
of hearing Figaro and Don Giovanni again, but what 
we should also like is to hear Cosi fan tutte, and Idomeneo. 
I fear there is little chance of our hearing the latter, 
which is the longest and most Gliick-like of Mozart’s 
operas. It is also very beautiful, and if Covent Garden 
were managed exclusively as an artistic centre [domeneo 
would have to be done. 

Another work which cries out for performance is 
Berlioz’s last opera Les Troyens. The two parts of 
this great work appropriately cut would make one 
evening’s entertainment, and until Les Troyens has 
been performed we do not know how great a master- 
piece may be lying neglected there. I should also 
like to see Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini. I cannot 
believe that it is less worth performing than Massenet’s 
Thais, and surely it would be possible to find something 
in it for Madame Jeritza to do if that is an indispensable 
qualification. If Chaliapin is to sing next season it 
is to be hoped that a better opera will be found for 
him than Boito’s Mefistofele. His Don Basilio in 
Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia was delightful, but one 
could not help regretting the absence of Boris Godunov 
from the repertory when Chaliapin was available. A 
revival of Russian opera is about due, and in addition 
to Boris, one or two of Rimsky-Korsakov’s best works 
ought to be given. 

There will be a general clamour for a revival of 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier to which it will be well 
to accede. As Strauss will only allow his operas to 
be performed in pairs, the opportunity should be taken 
to produce Die Frau ohne Schatten, which has not yet 
been given in this country. Among the Italian operas 
Falstaff and Otello ought to be repeated, and if Madame 
Jeritza is to be allowed to stimulate us again let it 
be in that highly coloured masterpiece I Giojelli della 
Madonna of Wolf-Ferrari. I thought her positively 
superb in this and quite worthy of being asked to come 
a third time, in spite of the badness of her performance 
as Sieglinde and the appalling horror of her Thais— 
in which réle she had apparently set out to emphasize 
the utter inanity of Massenet’s musical thought. 
Rossini’s Il Barbiere is a thoroughly delightful work 
and will always be a welcome item. Perhaps his 
William Tell is worth a revival. I once heard it in 





—e 


Rome and thought it excellent. Ravel’s L’Heure 
Espagnole and Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi make 
excellent entertainment and are probably the best 
things available of their respective kinds, but French 
opera should not be represented otherwise solely by 
Massenet, who was a mediocre composer whose re. 
nowned “sense of the theatre”’ seems to us to be 
merely a nauseating tendency to theatricality. There 
are much more entertaining French operas than these, 
I don’t mean Saint-Saéns Samson and Delilah, from 
which an unconsciously benevolent censor protected 
us for years, because it was thought that the dignity of the 
Bible might suffer and the attendance at Sunday 
schools decline when its similarity to Italian opera 
became apparent. There are other and better French 
operas available, if the London Opera Syndicate wil] 
make a few inquiries in Paris, and possibly we may 
be given Debussy’s Pelleas et Mélisande again. There 
is also Ariane et Barbe-bleu! 

It is probably no use hoping that the Syndicate wil] 
find it possible to produce Busoni’s opera Doktor 
Faust, which was his last and is reputed to be 
his greatest work. Busoni was so remarkable a 
personality, so great a musician and a man of such 
exceptional intellect that one is always surprised 
not to find his compositions more convincing and 
effective, but it does seem, as far as one can judge 
from a pianoforte score, as if he had got more of himself 
into Doktor Faust than into any of his other works, 
There is little else of interest among modern German 
operas. Hans Pfitzner’s Palestrina has numerous 
admirers, but I find nothing more than competent 
musicianship in it, such as we get in Humperdinck, 
whose Hansel and Gretel, however, is to me more 
pleasing although absolutely Wagnerian in _ idiom. 
Humperdinck as a matter of fact is responsible for 
some bars in one of Wagner’s scores—Parsifal, if I 
remember rightly, which he filled in when Wagner in a 
moment’s impatience had turned away in disgust 
because the scene-shifting or some part of the action 
could not be synchronised with the music. 

It is about time that Spain provided Europe with 
a first-rate opera. Manuel de Falla’s puppet opera 
has been seen in New York, but not here. It would 
be a great triumph for Spain if a Spanish opera were 
to be produced at Covent Garden during its grand 
season before ever an English opera finds its way 
there. Rutland Boughton, Vaughan Williams, Gustav 
Holst and others have all written operas of varying 
merit, but neither before nor since Sullivan’s Ivanhoe 
has there been an English opera of the first rank, and 
Ivanhoe itself is not an exception to the general medio- 
crity of English opera. Since Purcell all our best work 
has been in light comic opera, but we seem now to have 
lost even this capacity, for there have been no moder 
successors to The Beggar’s Opera and to the Gilbert 
and Sullivan series. Dame Ethel Smyth’s The 
Boatswain’s Mate and Gustav Holst’s The Perfect Fool 
were both attempts in the comic line, equally deplorable, 
although Dame Smyth’s was slightly more amusing. 
Something, however, must come of the general spread 
of musical education in this country and of the examples 
set before us at Covent Garden of what has been and 
is being done in other countries. 

In conclusion, I must refer to a rumour that Char- 
pentier’s Louise is to be performed next season. It 
seems scarcely credible that anybody should wish to 
revive this competent piece of banal and mediocre hack- 
work, but with the object-lesson of Thais before us we 
cannot rule out the possibility of the London Opera 
Syndicate suffering from a momentary lapse of judg- 
ment. There is very little to be said for Louise. It is 
an effective theatrical piece in parts, but it has no 
artistic merits and should be preserved for touring 
companies, to enable them to make a little money 
occasionally. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature . 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EFORE departing on a holiday I should like to 
B answer a few correspondents. They will be able 
to pick out the replies severally addressed to 

them from the following items :— 

Would-be Novelist ; How to begin : “‘ It was on a blusterous 
windy night in the early part of November, 1812, that 
three men were on the highroad near to the little village 
of Grassford, in the south of Devonshire. The moon 
was nearly at the full. They appeared, all three of them, 
to have been indulging too freely in ale at the public-house 
about half a mile from the village. Two of them, however, 
were comparatively sober, and they supported between 
them the third, who could hardly use his legs. On coming 
to a bridge over one of those rushing streams so common 
in that country, they propped him against the parapet 
and paused to recover their breath. .’ This is an 
old-fashioned way of beginning a story, but it is not at all 
a bad way. If you are writing a story full of incident, I 
recommend it. Only remember that such an opening rouses 
expectations; you must not keep the reader waiting 
long. He expects something to happen to the three 
men, or, at any rate, that their condition, their presence 
on the moon-lit highroad together, will turn out to have 
a bearing on the main story. Note that the writer puts 
his readers at once in possession of two main facts—date 


and place. Note, too, that he does not begin by writing 
graphically. He describes nothing; neither surroundings, 


nor the lurching progress of the men along the road. 
He merely makes statements. In this he is wise. Keep 
your powers of description in reserve for the vital moments ; 
they will tell with double effect if the narrative in which 
they are set is a little bleak. Don’t stimulate the reader’s 
optic nerve before you really want him to see something. 
Modern novelists constantly make this mistake. In their 
novels the station platform at which the heroine alights 
is often more vividly described, and actually remains 
more clearly in the reader’s memory, than the important 
scenes in the story. Your powers of description may 
not enable you to rise to your great moments, but that 
would not be so painfully obvious if your description of 
a cat on a hearthrug on the preceding page were not a 
miracle of word-painting. You at least can abstain from 
describing the cat. The art of the novelist does not 
consist in description so much as in making state- 
ments in the right order. If they are in the right order 
the reader will do a surprising amount of visualising for 
himself. I remember making a fool of myself once by 
instancing the meeting of Lise and her lover at night 
(Une nichée des Gentilshommes) as an example of Turgenev’s 
success in describing a moonlit garden. My interlocutor 
was doubtful about that being a particularly fine piece 
of description. On taking down the book all I found 
was, “ Elle se détacha de la porte et entra au jardin.” 
The simple statements, which had preceded this sentence, 
had evoked the scene for me without describing it. I 
knew that Lavresky was in the garden and that Lise’s 
candle had just appeared first at one window, then at 
another, of the dark house. The moonlight, the stillness, 
the garden itself, were all in the words of the lovers. 
* “ * 
J. H. N.: Thank you for pointing out my French 


howler. 1 shall not make that one again. 
* « * 


B. F.: No; the perfect lunch is mentioned in the 
late Recorder of Manchester's autobiography (As I went 
on my Way, by A. J. Ashton)—half a cold grouse and a 






bottle of Moselle. The faint violet sweetness of that 
wine agrees perfectly with the delicious, slightly sour 
flavour of the bird. It was Tennyson who said to an 
admirer, surprised at the relish with which the poet was 
devouring a plate of cold boiled beef, “ All fine-natured 
men know what is good to eat.” There was often a 
Johnsonian downrightness in Tennyson’s conversation. 
It has not been sufficiently recognised by reporters and 


biographers. 
* * * 


a. 2.8! 


My eee retire; my wishes as before 
Struggle to find their resting place in vain : 
The ebbing sea thus beats against the shore ; 
The shore repels it; it returns again. 


These lines are by Landor. Do not ask me any more of 
these questions; Selfridge’s Inquiry Bureau is the proper 


place to apply to. 
- * 


Re Jean Cocteau: I did not say that M. Jean Cocteau 
was an important or an unimportant writer; I made it 
clear that I had only begun to make acquaintance with his 
work. A Call to Order (Faber and Gwyer) did, however, 
appear to me a book which those who want to understand 
les jeunes might read with advantage. He is extremely 
intelligent. But what is most significant about him is 
the quality of his sincerity ; vivacious, quick, aggressive and 
impulsive. If you read André Gide’s Les Caves du Vatican 
you will meet a character who embodies the same kind of 
sincerity. Lafcadio, when I read the book, struck me as 
being hardly a more serious creation than Stevenson’s 
“Young man with the Cream Tarts”; but apparently 
this is not how he struck many young Frenchmen, to whom 
the book seems to have conveyed “ a message ”’ as well as 
amusement. It has, by the by, been very well translated 
(The Vatican Swindle. Translated by Dorothy Bussy. 
Alfred A. Knopf). I will quote a few more Cocteau 
aphorisms : 

The creative artist must always be partly man and partly woman, 
and the woman part is almost always unbearable. 

A young man must not invest in safe securities. 

Tact in audacity consists in knowing how far we may too far. 

“Cultivate those qualities in you for which the public blames 
you: they are Thyself.” Get this idea well into your head. This 
advice ought to be written = everywhere like an advertisement. 

As a matter of fact, the public likes to “‘ recognise " what is familiar. 

It hates to be disturbed. It is shocked by surprises. The worst 

that can ~ ay to a work of art is to have no fault found with it so 

that its author is not obliged to take up an attitude of opposition. 
The public only takes up yesterday as a stick to beat to-day. 
The public always wants to understand first and feel afterwards. 
Do not derive from art. 
* * * 

I have received several letters concerning a statement 
which I made three weeks ago about W. H. Mallock’s 
conversion to the Church of Rome; his conversion was 
denied in The Times obituary notice. A letter printed in 
the correspondence this week throws some further light 
upon the matter. 

* * 

Messrs. Constable are continuing to bring out their 
edition of the works of Havelock Ellis (6s. a volume). The 
last two volumes are The New Spirit, which is a companion 
volume to Affirmations, and contains essays on Diderot, 
Heine, Whitman, Ibsen and Tolstoy; and The Soul of 
Spain, a reflective travel-book of exceptional merit. The 
New Spirit is what a book of criticism should be, a personal 
document put into an impersonal shape. It was his first 
book and published first in 1890. “* A more foolish, unwhole- 
some, perverted piece of sentimental cant we have never 
wasted our time over,” said The World. The Spectator 
could not “‘ imagine anything of which it could be more 
necessary for human nature to purge itself than the new 
spirit of Havelock Ellis... We have moved since then. 
Such criticism only amazes his readers to-day. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Keeper of the Bees. By Gene Srratron-Porter. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 


The Silver Stallion. 
Head. 7s. 6d. 

Richard, Myrtle and I. By SterHeNn Hupson. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Married Life. By Eprra O’SHaucHnessy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Grace of Lambs. By Manuet Komrorr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Winnowed Wisdom. By SterHEeN Leacock. The Bodley Head. 5s. 


James Lewis MacFarlane, whom we will call Jamie (as his 
author does) because that was what he was like, was a 
hundred per cent. American and ninety-five per cent. Christian, 
and when the doctors despaired of curing his wound he 
turned to God’s good sun and God’s salt sea and God’s oranges 
and tomatoes. Faith and diet were his watchwords. He 
prayed when perplexed and drank milk with all his meals. 
He was fortunate enough to fall in with a woman who attended 
to his vitamins, and with a child called the Little Scout (there 
was another called Angel Face, but let that pass), who has 
absorbed theology from the Bee Master, and hands it on in 
the following form: 

He says when God does anything “‘ with such care, and puts 
so much thought in it, and deals out such splendid justice” as 
there is in a beehive, that a wise man will just take off his hat 
and lift his eyes to the sky and very politely he will say, 
** Just God.” 

There are many incidents both exciting and convincing in 
the career of Jamie, not least, perhaps, his marriage to a total 
stranger; but I feel somehow that I am getting the story 
wrong. Let me quote the actual words in which the turning- 
point of his career, the beginning of the healing of his wound, 
is recorded : 

Then Jamie took Margaret Cameron tight in his arms and 
kissed her over and over again on the top of her head. . . . 

Slowly Jamie turned from the back door. Slowly he went 
back to the bed on which he had lain. Slowly he got down on 
his knees and clasped his shaking hands and laid his forehead 
on them, and then, reverently, deeply, from the bottom of his 
heart, he thanked the Lord. 

Then he headed straight for the ice box and drank a pint of 
tomato juice. 

Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter, the author of the work from which 
I have quoted, sells her novels in millions of copies. She 
must, one fancies, do a great deal of good. 

Mr. Cabell is another popular American author, but I don’t 
know whether he does much good. I fancy his popularity 
depends upon his power to make his readers feel clever. He 
gives, to a crudely cynical story of fantastic mythology, the 
setting of French medievalism ; he uses a lot of big words, 
and is very arch and naughty. If you like this sort of thing, 
you like it (I gather) exceedingly: it is my misfortune that 
I do not like it at all. Here is a typical passage—I quote it 
because it is only fair to give my readers an opportunity of 
deciding whether, if they have not tested Mr. Cabell for 
themselves, they are likely to think more of him than I do: 

She heard, from afar, a dwindling resonance of horns and knew 
that once more the seven heroic lovers of Queen Morvyth had 
ridden forth to ransack the world of its chief riches. But fair- 
bearded Gonfal stayed in the pagan Isles of Wonder, and beneath 
the same roof that covered Morvyth, and cared for no riches 
except the loveliness of Morvyth, whom he saw daily. And with 
time the hurt in his hand was cured, but the fingers on that hand 
he could not ever move again. And for the rest, if people 
whispered here and there, the susurrus was a phenomenon familiar 
enough to the economy of court life. 

Let me admit that no book can be judged from a paragraph ; 
you might detest the passage I have chosen, and still find 
much in the volume to entertain you. You might; but, short 
of quoting whole chapters, I cannot prove to you whether 
or no you would. A paragraph can at any rate illustrate a 
manner. “The dwindling resonance of horns”: few things 
(few phenomena, as Mr. Cabell would say) can be more 
romantic than what is suggested ; but does not the pretentious- 
ness of the phrase rob the suggestion of its due romance ? 
Compare : 


By James Brancu CaBett. The Bodley 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


It can be done: Tennyson, despite his “ purple glens,” could 


do it. But Mr. Cabell, with his “‘ dwindling resonance,” seems 
only to challenge comparisons which are too much for him, 
The question is of taste. You warm to the sort of prose which 
says “not ever” when it means “ never,” and which calis g 
susurrus a phenomenon, or you don’t. I would add only that, 
if you are going to satirise humanity’s weakness for making 
heroes out of its own folly and credulity, you should do it ag 
well as Anatole France, or else in a way which does not suggest 
Anatole France. I don’t mean for a moment that Mr. Cabell 
is a plagiarist; but the vein he has chosen does, I repeat, 
challenge comparisons. 

Since we are on the trail of pretentiousness, what about 
Richard, Myrtle and I? Mr. Hudson’s ingenuity is beyond 
question; but his method could not be justified save by 
necessity and success. It is not necessary, and it is not 
successful. It is not necessary, because the conflict in the 
artist between his creative instinct and his human preoccupa- 
tions can be treated without the positing of a separate entity 
for the instinct—nay, more: the separation makes the conflict 
unreal. It is not successful, because it is impossible to be 
interested in a pallid and bloodless “I” whose function is 
so meekly and miserably “the liberation of its ego.” What 
is this I, which can “ only operate through Richard’s physical 
personality’? Richard says to Myrtle, about the “I”: 

Just as I know that the stimulus comes from him, so I know 
that it comes to me in some fashion through your agency, 

Without you, he and I could never have reached any sort of 

understanding. 

So once again we learn what woman is for. But I cannot help 
thinking that the whole problem of personality, personality 
moved and inspired from here and there yet preserving somehow 
its intangible unity, is too subtle to be interpreted through the 
media of divisions which (and this precisely is the problem) 
do not exist. 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy proved herself, with Viennese Medley, 
an author who had power to wring the heart. She had a 
subject which gave her only too terrible a scope; but that 
did not make her task easier, or her artistic accomplishment 
less notable. In Married Life she has attempted something 
less particular, and certainly less apt to her own gifts. To 
show the mean sensual man paying the price of his mediocrity 
and sensuality by cutting a ridiculous and pathetic figure in 
the married relationship is not a difficult job for anybody 
with a gift of wit and a knowledge of the world. Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy has both, and uses them efficiently throughout the better 
part of this book. In Souls in Intaglio, at the end, she 
attempts a lyrical exaltation which is beyond her powers, 
and consequently, in that story, characters who are supposed 
to be suffering the intense raptures and agonies of love and 
of religion remain as wooden as sticks. 

Mr. Komroff appears to be a new writer, and a writer who 
is trying his wings. He has wings worth trying. He has an 
intense sense of the pity which is more and better than pity— 
which transcends pity as love transcends it, by entering in 
and sharing. It is a quality native to the greatest Russian 
writers—in particular, of course, to Dostoievsky. (I venture 
to suggest, to those who know far more about Russian literature 
than I do, that the reason why Tchekov can never be compared 
to either Tolstoy or Dostoievsky in greatness is just this: 
that his pity, wonderful as it is, is adulterated with mockery, 
whereas theirs is pure. This is a hare, and a large one ; I start 
it with trepidation, and give no undertaking to join in the 
chase.) Mr. Komroff is remarkable for the preoccupation, 
which I think it is fair to label “ Russian,” with the divine 
spark in the bad, the mad and the primitive. We can all see 
—it would be more modest, and I am afraid more truthful, 
to say we can all try to see—that the drunkard, the madman, 
the murderer are divine; what so many of the Russians appear 
able to see is that the drunkenness, the madness, the artlessness 
taking murder in its stride, may offer a specially appropriate 
channel for the approach and manifestation of divinity. 
Indians, I have often read, suppose a lunatic to be a persoa 
specifically under the care of God. There is another religion— 
for all I know it may have made some progress among Red 
Indians—which exalts the sinner above the Pharisee. Mr. 
Komroff would appear to accept these points of view with 
the artist’s simplicity. His power is direct, the beauty of his 
writing is in its candour. I do not think that anybody, 
having read “The Dark Cloak,” one of the stories in 
collection, will forget it soon. It begins characteristically: 


Losoff, the powerful blacksmith, had led a simple and quiet 
life until early one morning for no apparent reason at all he 
strangled his wife, ran to the police and cried: “ Arrest me 
I killed her!” 
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The tale develops with an almost Conrad-like intensity, though 
with none of Conrad’s sophistication. Losoff tells it himself : 
his adoption of a little boy, his “ professor” whom he loved ; 
the coming of the strange man in the black cape, who turned 
out to be an agent provocateur of the Tsarist Government ; 
the betrayal, banishment and death of the “ professor” ; 
and Losoff’s own discovery of his wife’s complicity in the 
betrayal. 

Mr. Leacock’s manner and method are so well established, 
and so deservedly familiar to a large public, that about any 
new book of his it suffices to say whether it is up to his best 
level or below it. Of Winnowed Wisdom I can say whole- 
heartedly that, after several volumes in which the humour 
was spread thin, Mr. Leacock is himself again. This collection 
is really and richly funny. The preface, on the qualities and 
performances of the average man (determined by statistics), 
strikes the right note; the “ Outlines of Everything” are 
good criticism as well as good fun; and “ Brotherly Love 
Among the Nations” goes deeper still. Of the other six 
sections perhaps “‘ Travel and Movement” is the best; it 
contains an admirable discussion of “‘ The Give-and-Take 
of Travel”: 

A few months ago, for example, I had occasion to send to the 
Canadian National Railway a telegram which read, “ Have left 
grey fedora hat with black band on your Toronto-Chicago train.” 
Within an hour I got back a message, ‘“* Your grey fedora hat 
being sent you from Windsor, Ontario.” And a little later on 
the same day I received another message which read, ‘‘ Sending 
grey hat from Chicago,” and an hour after that, “‘ Grey hat found 
at Sheboygan, Michigan.’ In all they sent me three grey fedora 
hats at once and after that one a month. 

Those last six words surely amount to genius. 
P. C. KENNEDY. 


WALT WHITMAN 


Walt Whitman. By Joun Bamry. English Men of Letters 
Series. Macmillan. 5s. 

Mr. Bailey begins his study by observing that the moment 
has come when an attempt may hopefully be made to estimate 
Whitman’s permanent place among the writers of the English 
language. More than a generation has passed since the poet 
died. Such an attempt was impossible so long as the mistake 
made by Whitman himself, as well as by many of his more 
fervent admirers and his more enraged detractors, prevailed— 
the mistake of imagining that what he wrote was unlike any- 
thing that had been written before. That mistake has been so 
corrected by time that, we imagine, Whitman’s introduction 
even into a series of such grave and Victorian associations as 
the English Men of Letters Series will pass without a comment. 
He would have been badly blackballed in Lord Morley’s time. 

The original hatred of Whitman was a literary hatred. His 
want (or originality) of form, the absence of restraint in his 
language, were taken for symptoms of degeneracy. Whitman’s 
early admirers, on the other hand—although several of them 
were men of conservative culture—were attracted by a prophet, 
& personality, a ‘‘ message,” rather than by an artist. In Mr. 
Bailey, however, we have a later admirer who, while attaching 
as much importance to form as anyone, wishes to show that 
Whitman was, in spite of himself, an artist—not always indeed, 
but sometimes. Therefore, though so much has been written 
about Whitman, this is perhaps the first considered attempt 
to provide, from a more or less classical point of view, a 
judicious literary criticism of Whitman’s work. Mr. Bailey is 
critical of the pretensions of free verse as a whole. He objects 
wholly to Whitman’s literary theory (which, he says, is also 
that of our radicals of to-day), although he points out justly 
that rhyme has its sins to answer for, as well as free verse. 
Moreover, he thinks that Whitman was often in the practice of 
poetry not better but even worse than his theory, which was that 
“art could leave things exactly as they were and yet make art out 
of them.” All the same he is definitely a Whitmanite. 

“The universality of love,” he writes, “‘was the greatest spiritual 
fact in Whitman, inspired all that was greatest in his thought, and 
was the quality which made wise men mention his book in the 
same breath with Plato and the Bible. No one who is not attracted 
by it can possibly be attracted by him.” 

Mr. Bailey is so attracted, and so Whitman, when he found 
to “ capture and preserve ” what he felt and thought, 

appears to him to be among the major poets: a poet “ of 
experiences, now of vision and ecstasy never before seen, now of 
simplicities daily passed by.” More than Melville or than 
~merson he represents the “ genius of America.” How much 
Saner” he is as a voice of the democratic ideal than Rousseau ! 


Mr. Bailey has divided his book into five long sections. One 
of these is sufficient for the detail of Whitman's life, which 
was curiously uneventful. Whitman's central experience 
was the Civil War, in which he served as a volunteer among the 
wounded. This experience absorbed his energies of heart as 
well as of body, and we owe to it “* poems of such simplicity 
and beauty as sometimes recall the Greek Anthology.” For 
the rest much of the “ autobiography ” which is to be found in 
the long personal poems, is palpably false, as where Whitman 
talks of having grown up in Georgia and of having coasted off 
Virginia. In “ Characteristics and Comparisons’ Mr. Bailey 
breaks new ground by searching for parallels (which are also 
contrasts) between Whitman and some classical writers. The 
placing of Macaulay in Whitman’s neighbourhood seems 
incongruous, but both these writers professed to be at ease 
in Zion. 

Whitman like Macaulay was convinced that the march of 
mechanics and the march of mind were two aspects of the same 
movement. Macaulay rendered England a service of immense 
importance by partially educating the triumphant middle-classes 
of his day, whose ideals and self-satisfaction he shared. What 
Whitman had to give was more difficult, owing to his odd per- 
versity of writing. 

Was it only his “ odd perversity ” of writing that prevented 
Whitman from reaching the heart of the American public ? 
Maca tlay succeeded in being “ clear as daylight ” to his chosen 
people. Whitman failed. But did Whitman really share, as 
Mr. Bailey says he did, “‘ the plain man’s outlook, hopes and 
self-confidence”? The plain man is in the vulgar (not, of 
course, in the metaphysical) sense of the word a pessimist, 
though he may be et home in the world. Whitman's poetry is 
a protest against vulgar pessimism; and Whitman is not at 
home in the world; he reveals, as Mr. Bailey himself notes, a 
sense of exile in his best work. And Mr. Bailey might further 
have noted, in this same connection, the influence ot Hegel 
on Whitman’s mind. Hegel, who, as Croce has shown, set 
philosophy in friendly relations with poetry, is not for “ the 
plain man”; and his saying, a description of the movement of 
reality, that the “ real is a Bacchic dance in which there is not 
one of its components that is not drunk,” might have served as 
a suitable inscription for more than one series of Whitman's 
verses. Whitman, in one of his prose essays, speaks himself 
of the satisfaction he found in Hegel. Coming to purely literary 
criticism, Mr. Bailey calls Come Lovely and Soothing Death, the 
Lincoln poem, “ one of the great lyrics of the world” ; among his 
other good choices are the Dirge for Two Veterans, Reconciliation, 
Whispers (‘*‘ Whispers of heavenly Death murmured I hear’’). 
The Dirge for Two Veterans, one of the beautiful things in the 
Leaves, is also one of the most definite in form. But Mr. 
Bailey notes candidly that where Whitman attempted a com- 
plete orthodoxy of form, his work is worthless. In his general 
view of free verse Mr. Bailey follows Mr. Bridges’ famous state- 
ment of four years ago on this subject, holding that “ rhythm 
is not enough,” as there is rhythm also in prose. Verse rhythm 
is to be distinguished from prose rhythm in that it creates 
expectation, or at least echo. Furthermore: 


the diction of free verse is really required to be not less but 
more beautiful than that of the old verse, because it has renounced 
the old metrical beauties. 


Perhaps Whitman himself would not have disagreed with Mr. 
Bridges on this question, and he might have argued that the 
gieater part of his poetry met with Mr. Bridges’ requirements, 
to his own ear, if not to ours. In those poems of Whitman's 
that are approved of by most readers there is “* unusual] beauty 
of words ” as well as fine rhythm. Whitman was also, as Mr. 
Bailey might have noted, one of the great phrase-makers among 
the poets, and he is full of quotable sayings (one finds some of 
them in the pieces that Mr. Bailey deems * stupid ” as poetry). 
The modern vers librisies avoid phrase-mahing. Mr. Builey 
speaks in one passage as though Whitman were the father of the 
modern movement. He is then a father who has had little 
respe.t from his children. It would be interesting to inquire 
why it is that Whitman's reputation, in radical circles, where 
free verse is the rage, has not gone ahead. He never seems to 
have been a fashion among les jeunes. Perhaps Mr. Bailey 
supplies the answer when he says that Whitman's work is built 
upon the oldest emotions and experiences knuwn to men. If 
these are also to be found in the work of contemporary radicals, 
it is under the cover of a disguise. There is a great deal of 
debate about forms; but, we imagine, public taste, as well as 
the taste of the groups and coteries, is determined by soul 
states rather than by reference to a logic of art; Whitman's 
spirit is not quite the mode to-day. 
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GOSSIP 


The Romantic Nineties. By Ricnarp Le GaLLIENNE. Putnam. 
10s. 6d. 

The ’90s have not been neglected in recent years, and Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s volume of gentle gossip adds little to the more full 
length studies of Mr. Holbrook Jackson and others. Mr. 
Le Gallienne, however, as a minor figure-head and spokesman of 
the period, had a vast contemporary acquaintanceship, and his 
reminiscences, which do not pretend to criticism, disarm serious 
comment as the writer ambles in anecdote and meditation 
through the years he loved so well. Here are recollections, 
facsimile letters, stories at first or second hand of every consider- 
able figure of the ’90s, and the book should be bought by all who 
find themselves short of literary conversation. In his identifica- 
tion, indeed, of literature with the literary life, Mr. Le Gallienne 
is at one with his period, and admirably equipped as its reporter. 

Nevertheless, sustained as we are by this good story and that, 
what embarrassing and melancholy tedium invades us as we turn 
these pages. Reminiscences are in general tedious reading, since 
we can expect in them neither the truth of literature nor the 
candour of conversation; nor can the recollection of bygone 
fashions profit anyone, since fashions, like debauches, must be 
enjoyed and forgotten. Were it not in the hope that a few 
personalities, prompted by excessive spite or affection, and of 
permanent human interest, may have slipped in, who could 
be induced to open one of these monstrous volumes ? Literary 
reminiscences are in a somewhat different category, since from 
professional writers, less kindly, more candid, or more intelligent 
than their fellows, a certain proportion of truth may be expected ; 
moreover, literary fashions are obscurely related in their 
commencements with the permanent processes of literature, 
and a disentanglement of this relation by a writer of talent who 
has lived from one age into another may have both interest and 
value. But Mr. Le Gallienne exploits neither of these sources 
of interest. Despite his fund of amusing anecdotes he is too 
universally well-disposed to record such foibles of character 
or conduct as have a significance beyond their entertainment 
value ; and a permanent sense of literature is so far incompatible 
with an honest zeal for literary life, that his recollections of the 
literary fashions of his youth do not differ in attitude from those 
of Lady X, as she contrasts the bonnets, the bicycles, the 
whirlwind gaiety of her prime, with the anaemic revelry of a later 
and derivative generation. The ’90s produced some interesting 
figures, and one or two men of minor genius. But every fish is a 
salmon that comes into Mr. Le Gallienne’s net ; and he spares us 
none of the bustles, the parties, the carriages and pairs in Hyde 
Park, all the weary controversy of past and present, translated 
into literary terms. Who cares, one wonders, if the ’90s were 
really wild and gay and mad, or only, as Wilde wondered of 
the commentators of Hamlet’s madness, pretending to be. To 
whom can it be of interest to know if a newer spirit of pleasure 
was abroad then than now, if our fathers wrote better than we, or 
our grandfathers were madder and gayer; if the late Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s fame as an essayist has unduly overshadowed his 
excellence as a poet; or if H. Harland wrote better prose than 
G. Egerton. These are questions of private, not public interest ; 
and while Mr. Le Gallienne’s reminiscences are in this respect 
neither better nor worse than the customary recollections of 
sportsmen, diplomats, business men and the rest, and may give 
a similar pleasure to those of his contemporaries who share his 
memories and his interests, this kind of sentimentality is a poor 
tribute to the writers he discusses and one which, his own 
and other evidence to the contrary notwithstanding, we cannot 
believe them entirely to have deserved. 

Nevertheless, in vindication of Mr. Le Gallienne it must be 
admitted that after discounting in full the natural aversion of 
one epoch from the habit of mind of its predecessor, a casual perusal 
of the Yellow Book or other representative work of the period is a 
surprising and curious experience. Whatever the disadvantages 
of our present state of society, it is no longer one in which artists 
of minor talent are forced by their environment into such melan- 
choly follies and puerilities. While the civilisation of Victorian 
England was a provincial one, it had the good conscience which is 
the first, if not the last, requisite of culture; and Victorian 
writers benefited accordingly. By the end of the century our 
self-sufficiency was beginning to wear thin, and younger writers 
found themselves in one of those unprofitable periods of transition 
when a literature, grown aware of other cultural standards than 
its own, but ignorant of their reality, in ceasing to be provincial 
becomes temporarily suburbanised. It is only necessary to 


compare the general attitude of life of such a writer, for example, 
as Mr. Lytton Strachey with that of any writer of equal natural 


— 


gifts thirty years ago, to become aware of the distance that has 
been travelled. The difference is in sum a difference in the 
amount of knowledge at the disposal of educated people; anq 
while this has little to do with the production of great literature 
its effect on the general standard of writing, culture and intel. 
lectual freedom, one must read Mr. Le Gallienne’s book to 
estimate. 


GREEK ECONOMICS 


Ancient Greece at Work. (An Economic History of Greece from 
the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest). By Gustayg 
Giotz, Professor of Greek History at the University of 
Paris. Kegan Paul. 16s. 


Many of us were keen students of Greek history in our youth, 
and prided ourselves on our knowledge. But our knowl 
was very partial. We read Herodotus and Thucydides and 
Xenophon and glanced at their lesser brethren; we had English 
text-books that explained and amplified and synthesised them 
for us. We were familiar with tyrants and philosophers, 
orators and demagogues. We knew the pompous patriotism of 
Pericles, the naughtiness of Alcibiades, the perfidy of Philip, 
We were bursting with the constitutions of a dozen City States, 
and with the campaigns of the Persian and the Peloponnesian 
Wars. But what we were taught of the economic and social 
life of Greece amounted to a few generalisations that would go 
comfortably on to a sheet of foolscap. This generation, with its 
zeal for economic history, demands something more than that, 
and it should be grateful to Professor Glotz for supplying its 
need. His book, which forms part of The History of Civilisation 
series, edited by Mr. C. K. Ogden, is both lively and learned, and 
it is also well translated. 

It is not easy to write an economic history of Greece, for the 
sources are meagre. But Professor Glotz has got all he could 
out of them, and has given us not only an admirable outline of a 
period—or rather four periods, the Homeric, the Archaic, the 
Athenian and the Hellenistic—covering a thousand years or so, 
but a great deal of interesting and important detail relating to 
wages, prices, currencies, industry and commerce. These 
details are, naturally, fuller in the later ages, when registers of 
sales, wills and deeds of gift, contracts of hire, public works’ 
accounts and inventories, are available for the historian. The 
picture that we have, then, is the development from the primitive 
economy of the patriarchal household through the intermediate 
stage of the City State down to an international system, which 
Professor Glotz calls “ the first rough outline of a world market.” 
In the earlier age we find wealth based essentially on land. 
Trade is growing, thanks mainly to the Phcenicians—your true 
Greek prefers piracy. With the rise of the city come money, 
more foreign trade, the organisation of industries and specialisa- 
tion of labour. And finally, after the Macedonian conquests 
and the break up of the City States, all this is speeded up and 
elaborated. Modern phenomena emerge—professional organi- 
sations of a gild or a Trade Union type, insurance and banking, 
commercial rings and trusts, and in Greece itself, now pushed 
into the background by the great marts of Asia and Egypt, 
agrarian pauperism. Nor, indeed, was it the peasant farmers 
only who were hit. The urban working classes in Greece and 
the islands suffered severely when the fall in prices in the third 
century was followed by a greater fall in wages. (Professor 
Glotz gives some remarkable statistics for Delos). And the 
wretched wages earned were not even certain; there were con- 
stant swindling by employers and foremen, arbitrary dismissals, 
fines and deductions. There is no question that “ the brilliance 
of Hellenistic civilisation covers more misery than can be 
reckoned.” 

Professor Glotz rightly lays great emphasis on slavery. — It is 
the institution of slavery, inherent in the very conception of 
the State, which makes the difference between ancient economy 
and modern. The importance of the slave class, and the hard- 
ships it endured, varied of course at different periods. In the 
earlier age the slaves were not numerous and their lot was 
relatively easy. In the Hellenistic period they were of far less 
importance in industry than they had been in the fifth and 
fourth centuries. There would have been no Golden Age @ 
Athens or in Sparta (if indeed one can talk of anything golden 
in that gloomy backwater of civilisation!) without a vast slave 
proletariat. The free Athenian citizens were in fact a 
minority, getting most of their dirty work—and a great deal 
of their finer work—done for them by the unenfranchised 
resident aliens and the slaves. All the domestic servants were 
slaves and so were the majority of the industrial (but not the 
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rural) workers. On the whole the condition of the Athenian 
save was comparatively good, except in the silver mines at 
[aureion. But we agree with Professor Glotz that it was “not 

enough to make his life other than abominable.” And he 
js very likely right in suggesting that slavery was an obstacle 
to industrial progress even in Athens, where the slave, the 
“animated tool,”” seemed—to Aristotle no less than to the man 
jn the street—the only possible substitute for the machinery 


she had not got. 


SUPERSTITION IN NORTHERN INDIA 


Religion and Folklore in Northern India. By Wi111am Crooke, 
C.LE. Oxford University Press, 21s. 

Over thirty years ago Dr. Crooke published a small work on 
the Folklore of Northern India, which at once became a classic 
on the subject. Now, on retiring from the Indian Civil Service, 
he has expanded his original modest volume into an exhaustive 
study of the area. The result is a production which will be wel- 
comed by all students of primitive psychology. 

From the anthropological standpoint Northern India presents 
a number of interesting and curious features. Here is a region 
in which we find the crudest forms of superstition, the most 
debased practices, the most primitive beliefs, and yet the whole 
of the territory in which such elementary manifestations are to 
be observed is the home of a lofty type of institutional religion. 
Consequently, the worshipper at the shrine of the local “* godling,”’ 
or of any other of the entities placated by the lower caste Indian, 
has, unlike most savages, always before him the possibility of 
transferring his religion to a higher plane. It is interesting to 
see the manner in which Brahmanism deals with the competition 
of these inferior cults ; they are absorbed in very much the same 
manner as those of paganism were absorbed by primitive Chris- 
tianity. If, says Dr. Crooke, we find a local God performing the 
office of dwarapala or doorkeeper at the temple of some deity, 
we may know that he is on the way to promotion. Ultimately 
he will be regarded as an incarnation of the greater God and his 
official status be fully recognised. Thus Gor Baba, a deified 
ghost, has become, under the title of Goresvara, a manifestation 
of Siva. In the same manner, “ if a village shrine gains a repu- 
tation for miraculous cures of spirit diseases like, epilepsy, or if 
barren women get children by resorting to it, by and by a 
Brahman or an ascetic takes possession of it as a working 
concern, and develops it according to orthodox rule.” 

It is thus apparent that a convenient mechanism for the tran- 
sition to a higher type of religion is already in existence, should 
there ever be a serious demand for it. Such a transition, how- 
ever, is not to be expected for decades to come. For the more 
primitive Indian, in spite of his having been for generations 
within the immediate sphere of influence of a higher religion, 
remains among the most superstitious and inhibited of the 
mortals who people the earth. It is true that as a result of 
pressure from the British most of the more degrading practices 
have now been abandoned, but Dr. Crooke and other observers 
agree that if supervision were removed a relapse would be imme- 
diate and inevitable. Even now the superstitious element is so 
powerful that the officials in carrying out the most necessary 
reforms are constantly thwarted by the obstinate prejudices of 
the population; disease-infected rats may not be exterminated 
because they are the incarnations of deceased ancestors, a panic 
is caused by the projects of new public works, since victims will] 
presumably be required to be built into the foundations. This 
attitude is best exemplified by the prevalence of the legend of 
Momiai. This is a sort of natural balsam which distils in small 
quantities through the rock of a certain cavern in the Province 
of Lar and is called in Persian and Turkish moum, a word from 
which the Arabic term “ mumiya,” “an embalmed body,” is 
derived. The substance is held in high repute throughout the 
East on account of its curative properties. But in the popular 
mind it has come to be closely associated with dead bodies. 
Hence the existence of the notion that “ to prepare Momiai, a 
boy, the fatter and blacker the better, is caught, a small hole is 
bored in the top of his head, and he is hung up by the heels 
over a slow fire. The juice or essence of the body dripping from 
his head produces seven drops of this precious substance. . . . 
Surgeons are naturally suspected of being engaged in the trade.” 

As to the more ordinary beliefs of the Indian masses, they are 
80 multifarious that one simply wonders how the native finds 
time for the ordinary business of living. Not only is his daily 
life filled with the most complicated and exciting practices, but 
he must be carefully on his guard against every sort of malevolent 
influence. On waking he must be careful to let his eye fall on a 
lucky object (such as his cow, which he usually keeps near his 





bed for the purpose). He must remember to refer to hostile 
entities only in euphemistic terms, calling the bear “ eater of 
white ants.” Even with the greatest amount of circumspection 
he may be the victim of sheer bad luck, of which there appears 
to be an extraordinary amount circulating in Northern India. 
How unpleasant, for instance, to run into a Bhut, a creature 
which casts no shadow, has its feet turned backwards, eats filthy 
food, is always thirsty and speaks with a nasal twang! Dr. 
Crooke’s work is a storehouse of such curious and fascinating 
beliefs ; we find burglars worshipping their jemmies, executions 
being arranged for the unlucky days of the week, the evil eye of 
a native clerk being carefully bandaged by his colleagues so that 
its influence shall not disorganise (as has so often happened in 
the past) the work of the office, earthquakes attributed to the 
fact that those four blind men armed with bamboos are again 
driving off the squirrels who everlastingly gnaw at the ropes on 
which our square, flat earth so precariously hangs. But for 
further intriguing notions we must refer the reader to Dr. Crooke’s 
authoritative and excellently-written work. 


OFFICIAL DETECTIVES 


Scotland Yard. By Josern Gottoms. Hutchinson. 18s. 


This is a book by an American on European police detective 
services, and it is a very amusing book. One regrets only 
that Mr. Gollomb should have failed to say anything about 
the detective service of his own country and to compare it with 
the rest, because his comparisons of the various European 
services are most interesting,and the American detective service 
must surely have characteristics of its own which the English 
reader would like to understand. 

Amongst the official detective services of Europe, at any rate, 
Mr. Gollomb places Scotland Yard easily first. He pays it, 
indeed, compliments which are more than it has earned, or 
than any such service could ever earn. He tells us for instance, 
that whilst in New York twelve burglars in thirteen escape 
undetected, in London only one in ten escapes. That is to 
say that out of 130 burglars, only 10 would be caught in New 
York, whilst in London 117 would be caught. That, of course, 
is not true; Mr. Gollomb must have made some mistake in 
his figures; for if the chances were really ten to one against 
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the London burglar, burglary would very quickly cease to 
exist here as a profession, and it certainly shows no signs of 
doing that at present. It is no doubt true, however, that 
crime of all sorts is far more prevalent in America than in 
Great Britain and that detection is far less sure. And since 
Scotland Yard—always excepting Sir Basil Thomson’s comic 
“* Special Branch *—is undoubtedly a very efficient institution 
as such institutions go, Mr. Gollomb may well be right in his 
assertion that London is “ the safest large city to live in of any 
in the world.” 

Mr. Gollomb compares Scotland Yard with the equivalent 
organisations in Paris, Berlin and Vienna. In Berlin he 
found a vast machine which has built efficiency upon sheer 
numbers and discipline. There are brains at the top but the 
average member of the Berlin detective service is not expected 
to have brains and to do anything but what he is told. The 
chief qualification required of him is that he should have served 
nine years in the army and six in the ordinary police force. 
Behind this great organisation of ‘‘ mechanical men” there is 
an enormous card catalogue which fills many buildings and 
contains the life histories of every man, woman and child in 
Berlin. With the aid of this catalogue crimes are, so to speak, 
** detected by machinery.” 

At the opposite pole of method lies the detective service of 
Paris, where everything is left to individual initiative and 
brilliant guess-work. The typical French detective plays a lone 
hand. He has no catalogue behind him and is subjected to very 
little discipline. When he is given a case he is given freedom 
also to deal with it as he pleases; thereafter as a rule he asks 
no questions and is asked none until he has either succeeded or 
failed, and his successes are apt to owe more to intuition or ruse 
than to methodical investigation. Scotland Yard lies, in some 
respects, between these two. Its procedure is methodical 
without being machine-like and gives full scope and reward 
to individual initiative. But the thing about it that impressed 
Mr. Gollomb most was what he calls its magnificent team- 
work. Its discipline is the discipline not of an army but of a 
cricket eleven. It works together—and with the public and 
the ordinary police—as does no other detective force in the 
world and thus gives us the safest of all cities. 

Mr. Gollomb illustrates these generalisations by numerous 
stories culled from the police records of each country. In 
some of these tales one cannot help wondering whether strict 
historical accuracy has not, to some extent, been sacrificed 
to the superior claims of the picturesque ; but if so, that, needless 
to say, does not make the book any worse reading. There is 
one truly remarkable tale of a man named Hugo Breitwisser who 
came of a distinguished Viennese family and who, at the age of 
seventeen, deliberately dedicated his quite considerable talents 
to a life of scientific crime. He spent some years at the 
University of Vienna studying every subject—from engineering 
and chemistry to medicine and ju-jitsu—which he thought 
would be of service in his chosen career, and he spent his week- 
ends breaking into houses in the country—but never stealing 
anything. Incidentally he studied the philosophy of anarchism. 
Then at last he began in earnest. His first exploit was to 
rob a coal-profiteer. He ordered, and paid for, a supply of coal 
to be sent to a thousand poor families in Vienna at Christmas 
and then broke open the coal merchant's safe and took his own 
money back, plus ten per cent. “‘ as my fee for making a leech 
disgorge.”’ Thereafter he posed constantly as Robin Hood— 
his acknowledged hero—with a success which seems, temporarily 
at any rate, to have been commensurate with the trouble he 
had taken to acquire his skill. He was shot by the police at 
last, to the regret and loss of many of the poor of Vienna. 
If Mr. Gollomb’s book may be taken as evidence, detective 
truth is certainly stranger and more fascinating than most 
detective fiction. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Harvest of Storm. By R. F. W. Rees. Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 


Save that Mr. Rees rather overstresses the crude brutality of the 
old sailing ship fo’c’sle, he has given us a story of the sea that interests 
from the start, when big Dick Grandin announces the death of Pad 
Dermott to Dermott’s widow, to the close when we leave Grandin a 
happy but broken idiot in the home of the son he has never known as 
his son. In a way the story covers three generations of one family, and, 
in addition to its vivid yarns of seafaring, has for sub-plot the un- 
natural life led by wives whose men are but occasional visitors to their 
homes. Again, perhaps, Mr. Rees over-stresses his theme, neverthe- 


less he makes us understand Sheila Dermott’s bitter outburst when she 
hears of her husband's death, and her daughter's later rebellion 
against society when she believes her man to have been drowned. 


ee. 


The story of Nan Grandin, who deliberately goes on the streets, 
though told frankly enough, is redeemed from any charge of panderi 

by Mr. Rees’s transparent sincerity. His faults are that his lights are 
too light and his shadows too dark, that he mixes romance that is tog 
sugary with realism that is too ugly. His sea, however, is always rea], 


Soviet Union Year Book, 1926. Compiled and edited by Lous 
SEGAL, Ph.D., M.A., and A. A. SantaLov. Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d. 

This second issue of the Soviet Year-Book is, like its predecessor, g 
very useful and competent piece of work. It contains sections dealing 
with political organisation, foreign relations, education and law ; 
but its main subjects are economic, and all who are interested directly 
or indirectly in Russian industry, commerce or finance, will appreciate 
its value. New matter has been added relating to Concessions and the 
Soviet legal system, and the old matter has been brought up to date, 
The figures of Anglo-Russian trade are given in some detail. We note 
that during the last three months of 1925 the total U.S.S.R. imports 
from Great Britain amounted to £11,874,849, an increase of 183.7 per 
cent. over the same quarter of the preceding year. Soviet exports to 
us during this quarter amounted to about £5] millions, a slight decrease 
as compared with the same period in 1924. The editors are, we think, 
rightly optimistic about the future, and they are right also in being 
rather guarded in their optimism, There can be no question as to 
the great possibilities of this trade; but common sense takes an 
unconscionable time getting into the politicians’ heads. 


Yellowstone Kelly: Memoirs of Luther 8. Kelly. Oxford University 
Press. 18s. 

This is an excellent piece of reading. The fact that it is issued by 
a University press should not deter anyone with a taste for good 
adventurous narrative from seeking it out. ‘‘ Yellowstone” Kelly 
is one of the last survivors of the old frontier days of the Far West. 
He served as a youth in the Union armies, going out west soon after 
the end of the Civil War, and after serving his term embarked on a 
career of free ranging and adventuring in the unsettled, unmapped 
regions of the Yellowstone and Upper Missouri rivers. He came to 
have a peculiarly intimate knowledge of that country and its various 
Indian tribes; and he loved the life of free wandering for its own 
sake. ‘As we neared the divide that sloped to the Missouri River 
I looked forward to leaving these simple, friendly people, who prayed 
on Sunday, chased buffaloes regardless of prairie-dog holes, and 
drank tea without sweetening.” But he was neither lawless nor 
feckless. Kelly made good use of his solitude and of his inborn 
intelligence, and proved an invaluable auxiliary to the military 
forces operating against the hostile Indian tribes in Montana, North 
Dakota and Wyoming in the °70’s. His stories of hunting, scouting, 
and frontier warfare are excellently told, with the uncoloured but 
vivid precision of a good military despatch. And somehow the 
restrained glamour of the narrative is heightened by the thought 
that its writer is still alive; so swift has been the first onrush of 
modern American history ! These memoirs are a most satisfying find. 


Cases on the Law of the Constitution. By Brror A. BICKNELL. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d, 

The merits of this book are: first, that it covers a wide range of 
topics not only of professional but of general interest, and includes, 
inter alia, summaries of some important modern cases arising under 
Dora and the Military Service Acts; second, that it is well suited 
for the consumption of the general reader, feet on fender; and third, 
that it seems to be well adapted for the requirements of the examinee 
whose ambition it is to learn Constitutional Law in a week. Its 
main defect lies in the fact that it is a reflection of, and on, legal 
education in England at the present time. Cases cannot be properly 
studied in this pemmican form; and it is a bad tradition, originating 
with Smith’s Leading Cases, which permits the continued production 
of compilations of this type. Were this book, through some in- 
discretion, unfortunately to come into the hands of an American 
who had been brought up on Thayer’s two noble tomes of Cases on 
Constitutional Law, we should seek to beguile him into the belief 
that the only pretension of this volume is to serve as revision book. 
It is to be regretted that the author, in the brief summaries prefatory 
to the sections on the Petition of Right and on the Rights and Lia- 
bilities of Servants of the Crown, has reproduced the conventional 
but very inaccurate doctrines that our law secures substantial 
justice in the relations between the private individual and the Crown, 
and that in this respect it is superior to the laws of “ foreign countries. 


The Governments of Europe. By W. B. Munro, Ph.D., LL.B. 
Professor of Municipal Government in Harvard University. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

We have nothing but praise for Professor Munro’s widely and well- 
informed, well-written, and scholarly book. Of his 765 pages, 375 
are devoted to the government of the British Empire—“ the world’s 
most remarkable government *—212 to the government of France, 
75 to that of Germany, 36 to Italy, and a chapter each to Switzerland, 
Russia, and the débris of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
nineteen chapters on British political institutions cover very much 
the same ground as President Lowell’s Government of England, and 
include chapters on “Odd Ways at Westminster,” on the history and 
organisation of political parties in England, and on the government 
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of India and the Colonies, It is a matter for satisfaction that the 
undergraduates of Harvard should be initiated into the mysteries of 
our government in the lecture-room of so well-read and sympathetic 
an interpreter as Professor Munro. The English reader wil] have 
more to learn from the eleven chapters on France, which present, in 
a lucid and convenient form, a well-balanced description of the Politica) 
and judicial institutions of that country. We could wish that the 
chapter on Administrative Law, in which Professor Munro demon. 
strates the gross inaccuracy of the belief current in this country that 
the French citizen enjoys less legal protection than do we against the 
encroachments of the executive—the contrary being the case—might 
find many readers in places where they teach. We have noticed some 
minor inaccuracies. Avoués and huissiers are not included in the 
magistrature; and délits are not triable by a juge de paiz, 


The Truth About Borstal. By Sypney A. Moseey. Cecil Palmer, §s, 

This is a very readable and informative account of the Borstal 
system at work. Mr. Moseley was struck by the conflicti 
criticisms he heard ; some said Borstal was a cruel school for maki 
nice boys into criminals, others that it was a molly-coddling College 
for making them unfit for work. He decided to investigate for himself: 
he visited the headquarters of the Borstal Association, and the Insti. 
tutions at Feltham, Rochester, Portland, Wandsworth and Aylesbury, 
and questioned delinquents as well as officials. His conclusions are 
extremely favourable. Old abuses have been remedied, and reforms 
are still being introduced. ‘* New methods and new men,” he says, 
is the order of the day at Borstal. He was especially impressed at 
Aylesbury, the girls’ institution, which formerly had a very bad 
reputation, but which is being transformed under the present Governor, 
Miss Lilian Barker. 


ABOUT MOTORING 
‘TT: last few weeks have evoked a number of interesting 


pronouncements concerning the safety and comfort 

of motorists on the road. The Automobile Club has 
published its annual analysis of the troubles which force its 
members to avail themselves of its “‘ get you home” scheme; 
and a famous insurance expert has sought the aid of the Times 
to resurrect an exceptionally silly formula intended to safeguard 
cross roads. A great deal of stupid opinion is audible on both 
topics, and they deserve a little quiet study. 

* * * 


As usual, the Club’s experience is that ignition is answerable 
for one of every five of the cars that become hopelessly stalled 
on the road. This percentage has remained approximately 
stable for years, and is likely to do so. As engines and gearboxes 
become decrepit, they announce the fact in unmistakable tones, 
and warn the most casual owner that an overhaul is due. But 
the magneto stands alone amongst the components of a car in 
that it will function silently and efficiently right up to the very 
moment of its decease. Consequently, it receives a minimum of 
attention ; and human ingratitude is such that users forget how 
unobtrusively it served them during long tours on the Continent 
and years of daily pother at short radius, but vituperate wildly 
when its windings fail them suddenly in the second or third year. 
Smoking-room talk on this topic invariably pillories two complete 
fallacies. One is to the effect that the pre-war German magnetos 
never let you down; the other is that the mass-production car 
manufacturers pay too little for their magnetos, which are 
consequently jerry-built, or under-inspected during factory 
processes. The true facts are that though pre-war engines seldom 
ran much faster than 1,600 revolutions per minute, as compared 
with 4,000, 5,000 or even 6,000 for the modern power unit, 
magneto trouble was at least as common with the 1914 Bosch 
magnetos from Stuttgart as it is with home products to-day. 
If there is a British industry which has every right to be proud of 
itself, it is our magneto industry. Hastily improvised in the 
second half of 1914, it rapidly developed instruments as good as 
any foreign product, and need fear no comparisons. 

*” + * 

The question of smashes at road junctions admits of no such 
facile generalisations. Awed by their claim statistics, the 
insurance companies wisely ventilate the urgent need of new 
laws, but they are almost exclusively financial in their outlook, 
and their usual proposal is simply childish. It suggests that 
every car should yield precedence at cross roads to vehicles 
approaching from the right. This idiotic but recurrent prescrip 
tion utterly ignores the fact that the traffic on the main 
from London to Liverpool is far more important than the load 
of mangolds which Giles is carting from Sloshton to Puddleton 
Parva. As the R.A.C. has repeatedly pointed out with a bland 
but apparently useless persistence, the rule would lead to bathos 
whenever four cars simultaneously reached a “ plus sig 
junction. The quartette would all jamb on their brakes ; 
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A NEW GUIDE AND BOOK 
OF REFERENCE 
FOR INVESTORS 


“The 


30 


Investments.”’ 


Chosen as the BEST in their 
respective classes, summed up 
and arranged in order of yield, 
together with full details of 
Capital, Reserves, Dividends 
paid, market prices, and other 
points indispensable to judicious 
investors. 


Revised to June 30th, 1926. 
PRICE 


1/- 


Pest Free from the 


BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


LIMITED (Dept. N.), 
4 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 2, 


from whom may also be had on application, free of 
charge, a 4-page descriptive leaflet, with two specimen 
pages from the actual book. 
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A tumbler of ENo the 
moment you rise will 
soon make you healthy 
and wealthy and wise! 


I/ 















OOKS.—Dickens’ Set ‘ Biographical”’ Edit. 1902, 19 vols., 

5 58.; The Dickensian, 1905-1920, 16 vols., £5 58.; Mermaid Series Old 
matists, 10 vols., 358.; Swinburne’s Poems, 1904, 6 vols., 428. County 
Histories Scotland, | 7 vols., £3 ros. 1900; Tales from’ Blackwood, 36 vols., £4 48.3 
Blackwoods A: t Classics for English lish Readers, fine set, 28 vols., s0s.; George 
oy Standard ” Edition, fine set, 21 vols. , £3 38.3 Waite’s Mysteries of 


358.; Du Prel’s Philosoph of Mysticism, ° aw £2 2s. ; Maitland’s 
Ringsted Life, — Diary Work, 2 vols. 2 28. Thackeray's 
Works “ Oxford ion, 17 vols. » Morocco, fine set, Ye. 108. ; Erskine’ 's Vanished 


Cities of Arabia, 25s. net for 138. 6d. ; Bryan’s Dictionary of of Painters and Engravers, 
2 large vols., 1889, {2 10s. ; Strickland’ s Dictionary of Irish Artists with 150 portraits, 
ete., 2 vols., 1913, £2 28.; ’ Casanova’s Memoirs in French, 8 vols., {2 28. ; Century 
Names, half morocco, 30s. ; Sadler’s Commentaries on New Testament, 
1898, 12 vols., 358.; Hannay’s Sex _—. 2 vols., 258.; Edmund Caudler on 
the Bdge of the World, new co} thy » Pub.ros. 6d. ; "Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian 
Works tf Art, illus. + 228. » pub. 38.3 Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, 
1903, 218. ; Mead’s rice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 38.; Mead’ s Pisti’s 
very rare, 1896, £3 1t0s.; The Begga r’s eon 14, “caricatures by Powys 

, 28., pub. 78. 6d.; Arthur Machen’ 's Works, “ * Edit., 9 vols., as new, 
iy £9 98. ; Cook 25 Great Houses of France, £3 mary Rousseau’s Confessions, 
th h Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 24s. If you want a book and have 

Iam the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS 
TED. hr Lad, 1896 ; Hawbuck Grange, 1847 ; —BAKER’S 
cunar BOOKSHOP, * John * Bright Street, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LUMS.—Finest Pershore Egg, 12 Ib. 4s. 3d., 24 Ib. 7s. 9d. 
48 Ib. 15s., carriage paid. Packages free. Cash with order. —Humrarey AND 
STANTON, ‘Swan Terrace, Evesham. 


N®WBURGH HOUSE, 182-186, Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nisbed Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets, Gas fires and rings in all private rooms; 
—.. “onstant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948. 


[cones TAX—Assessments adjusted, appeals and reclaims 

conducted. t E. Nort Arssrrone of 4 St. James’s Square, Holland 

—__ Park, W. 11. Park 7972. 

REAL SHETLAND Pullovers, Jerseys, Cardigans, Stockings, 
Scarves, etc. Finest soft Shetland wool, extremel t and clas 
knitted for you personally by expert knitters. Sh ices FAR 

x Prices for an inferior article.—Send : aa for illustrated booklet to 

2%. D. Jounson, ST14. Mid-Yell, Shetlands, N.B 


A ® REAL SAVING !—Have Fa Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 

a Paha and Beautifully re- ored just like new by our expert staff. 

Turning ts since 1897. rite for descriptive price list or send gar- 

ments for free estimate Lonvon mH. ninc Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N.16. We ~ ER, *Phone Cliseald 4777 


find it t elsewhere try me. 

















Phone : 











BOQKS—Story of the Nations, 67 vols,, £9, cost 425; Swollctt’s 
pay 12 vi ak ca cost £3 128.; Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., £5 58, 
Whea cont f9 9. ; Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., si copy, 4 48. 
veauto on, a, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., tao; Symonds Ben: 
plete, £5: First Edition, {12 ; London Spy. 1699-170 1700, 18 parts com- 
= waies? Hodgkin's Rerlora oa 3, cost £6 6s. ; ‘omic Almanac, 
. = =X complete set, £36; "s wore, etc., 53 vols., {12; Blake's 
mn for 1922, £10, cost £15; te p= Bee my 4 vols., in 3 
On mae i, = : i; Punch, 167 vols., 1841- a, 28; Browne's ftydroiaphia, 


vols, £ ~~] 1658, rare, £35; Blavatsky's Secret Doctrine, 
@ mk, Rare Rar’ Books supp Please state wants free. Libraries 
purchased for cash.—HOLLAND ‘BROS. Bookfinders, 


ta Joba Bright Street mn aor oa 





The Verdict of Science. 


NDEPENDENT scientific tests prove that “ Vapex” 
quickly destroys the germs which cause colds and 


germicidal and surrounds the user with a pleasant, anti- 
septic atmosphere in which germs cannot grow. 
Try a drop on the handkerchief each morning. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/-. 
Sole Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Lid., Bardsley Vale, Lance. 
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BSERESBEBESBESBEERBREEHEHEaASs 
V.i 
COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, SW. 
"Phone: Sloane $137 (2 lines). 
Every Evening at 58.15. 
Wed Thursday and Saturday at 2.15. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COMEDY, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


THIRD YEAR AND LONDON'’'S LONCEST RUN. 
A‘. and . a invited to forward Novels, Poems, 

















a Hgrocxwm Lived a row ost Ad gg yay ag ~ 
(CONFERENCE MODERN CHURCHMEN. 


SEPTEMBER 6TH To 13TH. 
at 
GIRTON COLLEGE. 


Subject : 
SACRAMENTS : THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AND HISTORY 


Hon. Sec.: Miss Nussey, Upper Ewe Croft, Ilkley. 
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car would then claim precedence of its left-hand neighbour ; 
and a lovely quadruple smash would pile up upon the precise 
centre of the junction. 

* * * 

Last week I had occasion to make a long drive from Portsmouth 
to Dover along a route parallel with the coast, and running some 
twenty miles inland on an average. It was perpetually inter- 
secting the roads which radiate like spokes from London to the 
coast, not to mention dozens of little local byways of no great 
importance. Only a commercial traveller, habitually motoring 
in the area, could possibly commit all these quadruple right angles 
to memory. At present there is neither law nor valid custom 
covering the negotiation of such danger zones, and few of the 
perilous points are guarded by a constable or a motor scout: 
This illogical confusion is answerable for a daily crop of accidents 
on the one hand, and for a senseless slowing of traffic on the other. 
Both nuisances are easily scotched. 

7. * *~ 

At practically all such junctions one of the intersecting roads 
is essentially less important than the other. Traffic along the 
chief road deserves right of precedence, and the right should be 
bestowed by a definite law as soon as possible, responsibility 
for accident being thrown on traffic using the secondary route. 
Such a law would be almost useless unless local instructions 
were available both by day and night. Such instruction is easy 
to give by day. A white line, painted across the lesser road at a 
reasonable distance from the junction will warn all road users 
that they are answerable for any trouble which may occur. 
By night the problem is less simple, for the driver may easily 
miss the white stop line. There is, however, a green variant of 
the ruby reflex mirror carried by the wiser type of cyclist on the 
tail of his machine. It would doubtless be expensive to equip 
all the road junctions with night signals formed from such green 
reflectors ; but it would be much less costly than the present 
alarming toll of life and property. 

* * * 

and inaction characterise the powers that be, in 
the teeth of these dangerous perplexities ; and the failures of 
government react on road users to provoke risky driving methods. 
The driver who knows the roads can hardly be expected to slow 
to a creep wherever some grassgrown farmers’ byway debouches 
on to his main road. If the sleepy carter troubles to think at all, 
he knows that as he enters the London road, he enjoys precisely 
equal rights with His Majesty’s mail. The touring stranger 
grows aweary of precautions. The red triangle has so often 
cried ““ Wolf! when no wolf was near, that he begins to chance 
his luck ; and anon he swirls round a corner to discover that the 
present red triangle betokens no nobleman’s park entrance, 
but the continuous Sunday queue of the Brighton road. 
“Contributory negligence” is almost the only law of any real 
practical importance under such circumstances, and in practice 
it is to blame for many injustices ; the question is often sifted 
weeks or months after the event ; the modern road betrays few 
marks whereby the statements of several frightened liars may be 
checked ; and disinterested witnesses of any intelligence are 
usually conspicuous by their absence. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE City of Birmingham continues its excellent practice 
of acting as though it were Birmingham, Ltd. by 
issuing to its shareholders, i.e., ratepayers, a short 

annual report showing the exact financial position. This is 
entitled “‘ General Statistics and Epitome of the City’s Accounts,”’ 
and covers the year ended March 31st last. The introduction 
directs attention to the large amount of the annual turnover 
and the magnitude of the capital invested in trade undertakings 
from which, ratepayers are informed, they “ may reasonably 
look for some return by way of rate aid.”” The aggregate balance 
sheet of the city, which is audited by a firm of chartered 
accountants, shows a total of just over £65,000,000, of which 
the electricity, gas, tramway and water undertakings alone 
account for over £22,000,000 with a revenue last year of 
£6,000,000. The first three showed a net profit to the City of 
£113,000, whilst water showed a loss of £55,000, leaving a net 
profit of £58,000, as against a net profit of £35,256 for the previous 
year and a net loss of £82,500 for the year before that. These 
figures do not take into account the remarkably successful 
Municipal Bank, the accounts of which are kept separate from 
the other trading undertakings. The Treasurer’s Department 
is to be congratulated on the clarity of its accounts, which it is 


to be hoped will be studied by, and explained to, those parliamen- 
tary fepresentatives of the City who are in principle opposed to 
public ownership in any shape or form. 

* * * 

The Fools’ Paradise in which investors in British industrials 
were living has dissolved, as was prophesied in these notes on 
June 26th. On top of the Courtauld dividend cut comes talk 
ofa tobacco war. This is all based upon an article which appeared 
in a financial weekly a few days ago, but has been perceptible 
for years, 2s obviously both the combine and the independents 
could not continue for ever to make the enormous profits they 
have been doing. Exactly a month ago the view was definitely 
expressed here that the leading industrials were too high, and 
that when the inevitable awakening came they would be dragged 
down with the rest. The fall that has occurred is shown by the 
following table : 


Price Four Present 

Weeks Ago. Price. 
Dunlop Rubber wi i 28/104 én 27/6 
Imperial Tobacco we - 117/9 om 110/- 
Courtaulds os ne os 140/- os 113/- 
British-American Tobacco .. 128/6 as 90/6 * 


* The fall is really slight, as there has been a share bonus. 
One gets tired of repeating the same thing, but I find myself 
again compelled to point out that the best investments in my 
opinion are to be found among the South African finance and 
diamond companies. Anglo-American Corporation, which have 
been recommended here frequently of late from 25s. upwards, 
have now passed 40s., and might be exchanged for New Era 
Consolidated at about 9s. 3d., and Rand Selection Corporation 
at about 85s. Probably the safest high-yielding investment in 
the whole section is Consolidated Diamonds of South-West 
Africa £1 shares at 25s. Last year’s dividend of 124 per cent. will 
certainly be repeated, and possibly be exceeded. The price of 
diamonds has been raised by combination, but we shall never 
see a Hyde Park demonstration against the high price of this 
commodity which, if anything, pleases the consumers, who feel 
that their existing stocks are of greater value. This also is one 
of the few industries that is not affected by the coal stoppage 
or the misgovernment of a country. 

* * . 

The week has seen some interesting new issues. The Hungarian 
Counties 7} per cent. Loan was sure to be oversubscribed, but 
the price of 98 does not leave much scope for capital appreciation. 
The Perak River Hydro-Electric 7 per cent. Debenture is 
interesting because of the profit participation, but, of course, is a 
fairly long lock-up, and may conceivably be purchasable at s 
discount before the period of profits arrives. For a reason that 
will be obvious, I cannot here expatiate on the merits of the 
Triumph Trust 7} per cent. Convertible Notes, the prospectus 


of which appears in this issue. 
A. Emm Davrss. 











£10,000,000. £30,000,000. 
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GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EstastisHep 1885. 













ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 





















Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, w.ca 
Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


A copy of the full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
The Subscription List will be closed on or before Thursday, 5th August, 1926. 
Application will be made in due course to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange for permission to deal in the Notes now offered for subscription. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUST LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - 


Ordinary Shares of 2s. each and 1,000 Deferred 

cash. A ulative Preferential Dividend of 10 

Shares, the remaining profits (after ouputding for reserves, &c.) are divisible as to one half among the Holders of 
Holders of the Deferred Shares. ? t 

Deposit Certificates, the whole of which will be repaid out of the proceeds of the issue of Notes 


PER CENT. 


999,500 Preferred 
Shares have been issued for er a Cum 


Shares and as to the remaining one half among the 


The Company has issued £3,550 Ten per t. 
now being made. 


ISSUE AT PAR OF £100,000 7} 


£200,000 

Shares of 1s. each, of which 999,500 Preferred Ordinary and 1,000 
per cent. per annum has been paid on the Preferred 
e Preferred Ordinary 


REGISTERED CONVERTIBLE NOTES 


(IN CERTIFICATES OF £10 AND MULTIPLES OF £i¢), 
Repayable ist September, 1936, at £105 per £100, the Trust having the right to redeem the whole 


or part of the issue at £105 per £100 at any time after ist April, 1829, on 


months’ notice. 


£20 per £100 (42 per £10) Note on Applicati 
per per ote on plication, 
£20 yen 


” ” ” ” ” 


£20 ” ” Cs» ” » ) 
£20 ” ” Cs ” ” ) ” ” 


” ” 
” ” 


t, 
lst September, 1926, 
Ist October, 1926, 
» ist November, 1926, 


£20 ¢ , 
or may be paid up in full on Allotment, interest at 7} per cent. per annum being paid from the date of such prepayment. 
Interest will be pea on the ist April and 1st October in each year, the first Suoevant payment on 1st October, 1926, being calculated as from the due 


date of the inst 


nts, but a full siz months’ interest will be paid om 1st April, 1927. 


Preferential consideration will be given te applications received from Shareholders and holders of Cash Depesit Certificates. 


Sm WILLIAM MILLS, Chai: eer ~ Dj 
‘ rman ’ 
12 IAM nea (Director. jaboong (Java) Rubber 
Auwseruan A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.Ci, Vice-Chairman (Chairman, City 
Association, Limited). 
J. J. OULET (Director, Redeemable Securities Investment Trust, Limited). 
REGINALD W. JONES (Chairman, Operators’ Trust, Limited). 
ERNEST MARTIN, F.C.LS. (Director, First Co-Operative Investment 
Trust, Limited). 


BANKERS. 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2; 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 94 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2; 
or 7 


so ‘ORS. 
ROMER & SKAN, 4 Casthes Chambers, London, E.C. 2. 
AUDITORS. 
GAFF & CO., Chartered Accountants, 54 New Broad Street, London, EC. 2. 
SECRETARY 


and REGISTERED OFFICE. 
R. P. GARDENER, Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2: 





HIS TRUST was formed in May, 1923, to carry on a general financial 

business comprising the ons venog| of new issues, syndicate participa- 
~ tions and discounting operations. Thanks to certain connections of the 
Directors, a steady and profitable business has been built up, bringing in 
tegular revenue. 

_ For the first two-and-a-half years of its existence the Trust was a 
private Company, it being the aim of the Directors to demonstrate the safe 
and lucrative character of the business, and to establish it on a thoroughly 

basis, before asking for outside support. 


In October, 1925, the Trust was converted into a public company and it 
now has nearly 600 shareholders. The whole of the preliminary expenses 
incurred up to the date of the last Balance Sheet have been written off, and 


regular dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum have been paid on 


the Preferred Ordinary Shares, with a supplementary dividend for the past 
two years, when the accounts were made up. 
The progress of the Trust is shown by the following table :— 
atin 3ist March, 31st March, 3ist March, 
1924 1925 192: 

Share and Loan Capital ... £10,147 0 0 £38,283 15 0 £126,150 0 0 
Dividend, per annum ove 0% 123% 12) 
Reserve and Carry Forward £1 0 0 £755 19 0 #2932 9 2 
Realisation Reserve ee — £13,768 1 3 #37,711 14 4 


The Realisation Reserve represents profit on business entered into, but 
not actually encashed. 





A considerable portion of the Trust’s capital was only subscribed durin 
the latter half of the year, and it is estimated that the amount on whic 
last year’s profit of £11,184 16s. 3d. was earned did not exceed £49,000 

0 cope with its ever increasing business, the Trust is now issuing 
£100,000 of 73 per Cent. Notes at par, repayable at £105 per £100 on 


Ist September, 1936, and convertible up to Ist April, 1929 into 10 per Cent. 
Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares, at the price of 2s. 6d. per 2s. 
tober 


share, such conversion having to take  -y~ on the Ist April or Ist 
im any year, before the expiration of the conversion period. 

By the terms of the Notes, the Trust agrees :— 

) Not to issue any security ranking in priority thereto; and 
_ (2) at the amount of the Notes shall at no time exceed the 

issued Capital ranking behind them, i.e., there shall be at least £100 

of issued share capital against every £100 of Notes. 

In view of the large amount of forward business already entered into, 
the Directors have every confidence that the prosperity of the Trust will 
continue, and that the conversion rights attached to the Notes will possess 
considerable value. 

e issue of the Notes now offered for subscription has been underwritten 
by the First Co-Operative Investment Trust, Limited, of Broad Street House, 
London, E.C.2. under an Agreement dated the 22nd day of July, 1926, made 
between the Com any of the one part and the said First Co-Operative 
Investment Trust, Limited, of the other part, for a commission of 2 per cent. 

¢ Underwriters have entered into various Sub-underwriting Contracts to 
the Company is not a party. 

The following additional information is given in compliance with the 
Provisions of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 :— 

The only Contracts which are or may be material which have been 
entered into within the last two years, otherwise than in the ordinary 
course of the Company’s business, is the above-mentioned Underwriting 

eement. 
No Underwriting Commission has been paid by the Company in 
Tespect of the subscription of the Company’s Shares, but a brokerage 
at the rate of 2} per cent was paid in respect of certain Shares allotted 
im response to applications bearing the stamp of a Broker or other 
authorised Agent. 
The voting rights on the Company’s Shares are, on a show of hands, 
every member has one vote, and upon a = one vote for every ten 
Preferred Ordinary Shares and five votes for every Deferred Share. 
-_ copy of the above Contract, a print of the Company’s Memorandum 
and Articles of Association and a copy of the Form of the Notes, may be 
inspected at the Company’s offices at any time during ordinary business 

ts while the Subscription List is open. A copy of the Form of the Notes 
tan also be inspected during the same times at the offiues of the Company’s 
Solicitors or the Auditors. 

The Notes will be ready for issue against fully paid Letters of Allotment 
on the Ist November, 1926. 
he Applications for Notes, which must be for £10 or multiples thereof, should 

made on the accompanying form and forwarded, with a remittance for 
© amount payable on application, to the Company’s Bankers. 

Sha ferential consideration will given to applications received from 
wtholders and holders of Cash Deposit Certificates. 

f no allotment is made, the Application money will be returned in full, 
r where the amount allotted is less than the amount applied for the 
rplus paid on application will be credited in reduction of the sum due on 

Pane and the balance, if any, will be returned. 

— ailure to pay any amount when due will render the allotment and the 

per ous payments liable to forfeiture. Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. 
annum may be charged on instalments in arrears. 

eo ¢ Company will pay to Brokers or other approved agents a beaherage 

public rate of } per cent. on the nominal amount of Notes allotted to the 
© on application forms bearing their stamps, exclusive of applications 

© im respect of underwriting. 





rt and Accounts of the Company, for the year ended 
3lst March, 1926, and copies of the full prospectus upon the terms of which 
applications will alone be received, may be obtained at the Company’s office 
and prints of the Prospectus from the Company's Bankers, Solicitors an 
Auditors. 

27th July, 1926. 


Prints of the R 





THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 


sent entire with the deposit on the amount of Netes applied 
Street, 


This form should be Lendon, E.C.2; 94 Old 


for to MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 5 Threadneedle 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 2, or any ‘ot its Branches. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUST LIMITED 


(incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 
AUTHORISED SHARE CAPITAL i £200,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
1,999,500 Preferred Ordl each and 1,000 D 


mary Shares of 2s. eferred Shares 
1,000 Deferred 
of is. each, of which gy Ry yg paaees and om 
ISSUE OF £100,000 74 PER CENT. REGISTERE - 
VERTIBLE NOTES AT PAR IN CERTIFICATES OF £10 OR 
MULTIPLES OF £10. 
PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: N.S. 


22 £10) Note on Application, 
27 on & eo ae 


” ” " 
” * ” ” ist September, 1926, 
£20 3 - » ” : Ist October, 1926, 


a8 ww f Ce a o » ww ist Nevember, 1926. 
or may be paid up in full on Allotment, interest at 71 per cent. per annum 
being paid from the date of such prepayment. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR NOTES. 

To the Directors, THE TRIUMPH TRUST ee - 

—-Havi id to your Bankers the sum o tesesee ere gee » ing a 
Gercit of £2 = ak on Application ? eae of Notes of the above 
issue, I/we request that you will allot me/us that amount of Notes, and I/we 
hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller amount of Notes 
that you may allot to me/us upon the terms of the Prospectus dated 27th 
1926, and to pay the amount due on Allotment and the further 





i as provided in the oe wvergoseess and I/we authorise you to 
i S as holder(s) of the said Notes. 
register me/us as the holde ( Fee tohtally, 
Usual Signature... ..scccecscecenne-seesnnscensennsenceneeneceesnnsnnnes 
SUPMOME  oecerccccesenccecssesccncercerererecenssesssseeaeeneess 
Please Christian Name or Names.......cs.-sssesssssessssersenerensnenners 
write pra 
Ce 2S teed 
distinctly. we 
sion OF OCcupation..........++++++ orsees : 
Ver should state whether she is a Spinster, Married 
Woman or Widow. 
DidBOcecececce ccoccccccccccsecosccscns socees 1926 
Cheques shou made peyene te MIDLAND BANK LIMITED er Bearer and 
cressed “ A/c. THE TRIUMe TRUST LIMITED, NOT NEGOTIABLE.” If altered 
from “ Order” to “ rer,” the alteration should be signed ay drawer. “a 
An acknowledgment will be forwarded in due course cither Alltetment Letter 
return of Geposit. 
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TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, LTD. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd., 
was held at River Plate House on Thursday, General Sir Reginald 
Wingate presiding. 

The Chairman said that the Directors’ report was so full and as its 
details would be amply dealt with by Mr. Robert Williams it was 
hardly necessary for him to take up the time of the shareholders with 
many supplementary remarks, but he had little doubt they would 
agree with the Directors that the situation is very satisfactory. 

The Chairman called attention to the tribute paid to Mr. Robert 
Williams at the last meeting of the Union Miniére in Brussels for the 
part he had played in the creation, development and prosperity of the 
Union Miniére and especially the realisation of the Benguella Railway. 
Mr. Robert Williams, in the course of his address, said : 

You will notice we have large liquid resources represented by cash 
at bankers and in hand and by investments in Government securities 
and loans to brokers. 

That is the outcome of the policy which I outlined at your general 
meeting last July, namely to utilise as a sort of working capital to 
keep or sell as might be best, the shares in the Union Miniére taken up 
earlier in the year in respect of our rights. 

To put your company in a state of financial independence, in face 
of the heavy commitments necessary to ensure the rapid completion 
of the Benguella Railway, the Board decided to take advantage of 
the satisfactory state of the share market and to realise those shares. 
As a result, while retaining intact your original shareholding in the 
Union Miniére, in addition to which you hold the 61,834 obligations 
each having a vote specially created to reserve control in the hands 
of the founders of the Union Miniére, you now possess strong liquid 
reserves in cash or the equivalent and have also made handsome 
profits. 

Notwithstanding the strong position in which your company stands, 
the board consider it wise to adopt a conservative policy in face of 
various adverse factors which, although affecting profits for the 
moment, are I hope only temporary. I refer to the depreciated 


Belgian exchange, shortage of native labour, and the low price of 


copper. Dealing with the exchange which up to March of this year 
had for some time been quite steady at about 107, if the rate had not 
depreciated, the Union Miniére dividend for 1925 of 175 francs net 
per share would have yielded about {300,000 sterling instead of the 
sum actually received of {152,000 as compared with the {250,000 
realised last year from the 1924 dividend of 138 francs net per share. 

I trust that the efforts now being made by the Belgian Government 
to stabilise their exchange will shortly be successful. If that can be 
done, the actual rate of exchange will not affect your future Union 
Miniére dividends as the copper is sold on a sterling basis. 

UNION MINIERE Du Haut KATANGA. 

The copper production was increased to 90,104 tons and the divisible 
rofits to 120,000,000 francs as against 86,000,000 francs for 1924. 
he sale of radium has been highly satisfactory, amounting to 80 per 

cent. of the total sales for the whole world. Some 600 tons of tin were 
also produced and the cobalt plant at the beginning of this year 
commenced the production on a commercial scale of substantial 
quantities of cobalt, for the sale of which satisfactory arrangements 
have been made. 

Anew y ogee: has been made with the Wankie Colliery Company, 
ensuring the necessary fuel supplies up to the 31st December, 1935. 
A new agreement has also been made with the Rhodesian Railways for 
the transport of the above fuel at favourable rates, the Rhodesian 
Railways giving a firm undertaking for the first time to transport such 
fuel, thus ensuring regular and continuous supplies. The completion 
of the Benguella Railway will ensure a supply of excellent fuel, if 
necessary, from other sources. 

With regard to the transport of re from Katanga, the said 
Agreement provides that a minimum of 50,000 tons per annum shall 
be sent over the Rhodesian Railways up to 1930, or any lesser quantity 
subject to a penalty of {2 per ton. After 1930 there is no obligation 
sa the Union Miniére to transport any copper over the Rhodesian 
Railways. 

On the other hand, those Railways will undoubtedly secure com- 
pensating traffic by reason of the extensive development of the 
Katanga Mineral area rendered possible by the Benguella Railway 
and the leaching process. 

BENGUELLA RAILWAY. 

With regard to the Benguella Railway, the Trade Facilities issue 
of {1,150,000 to provide the money for the purchase of British materials 
to complete the line to the frontier was a great success. The guarantee 
of the loan by the British Government which, as I explained to you 
last year, was agreed to after the Government of the Union of South 
Africa had stated they had no objection, has been subjected to some 
criticism both in the South African and Southern Rhodesian Parlia- 
ments. 

Our Government’s decision was amply justified, firstly because 
they retained for British workshops a large order which would otherwise 
have been placed abroad immediately, the finance being in fact 
assured from our own resources, and secondly, because they were 
assisting a railway which it is recognised can be of great use in 


the development of Northern Rhodesia, Lobito Bay being obviously 
that country’s natural port. 

The loss of copper traffic that the Rhodesian Railways will suffer, 
will be made up by compensating traffic, including in all probability 
the carriage of coal from the Rhodesia-Katanga Company’s coq] 
mines in Northern Rhodesia. Rhodesia already supplies beef, coal, 
maize and other commodities to Katanga and as it is certain that in 
about five years time Katanga will be producing several tons of met,] 
for every ton produced to-day, these general supplies will be increased 
accordingly. 

Every effort is being made to complete the through route in the 
shortest possible time. 

RHODESIA KATANGA JUNCTION RAILWAY AND MINERAL (Co, 

The receipts from the railways, as you will see from the report, 
are very satisfactory and show continued improvement. In view 
of the early completion of the Benguella Railway, the Board have 
been considering for some time the question of the development 
of your coal and mineral interests in Northern Rhodesia, and further 
work is now being carried out. Until our investigations are complete, 
I do not care to speak as to prospects, but I would point out that we 
have already proved the existence at Luano of several millions of 
tons of coal of a quality equal to coal already being worked and used 
in Katanga. It is possible that if low rates are assured there might 
be a big and increasing demand for this Luano coal for metallurgical 
and railway purposes, the coalfield being within some 130 miles of 
the Congo Border, and at the end of the affiliated railway system 
running from Broken Hill to Lobito Bay. 

NILE CONGO DIVIDE SYNDICATE. 

As the result of diamond drilling and other work carried out during 
the past year on Hofrat gold and copper bearing areas, some areas 
have been abandoned for the present and the extent of the Hofrat 
Mine defined. In view of recent drillings on that mine, we feel 
justified, on the advice of our Engineer on the spot, in sinking 
pecting and deep development shafts, and when these are completed 
we shall have reliable information as to values. Recent prospecti 
in other parts of the concession has disclosed the possibility of 
important alluvial and reef gold deposits. 

UGANDA AND TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 

In view of the recent Mineral discoveries in these territories, I asked 
Mr. A. A. Thomson to visit the areas in question with a view to our 
obtaining interests. Mr. Thomson, acting with great despatch, and 
after an arduous journey, obtained valuable prospecting rights over 
an area of 9,360 square miles in Uganda, and has arranged for their 
immediate prospection. Mr. Thomson also obtained some claims in 
the Mwanza district of Tanganyika Territory in the vicinity of the 
Tanganyika Diamond Syndicate’s claims, in which diamonds have re 
cently been found. A half share in these interests has been offered 
to the Zambesia Exploring Co., and the cost will be borne equally. 

SUMMARY OF THE POSITION. 

To sum up the situation, your financial position is excellent. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made during the last twelve months in the 
development of your interests, notably in the arrangements which have 
been made for the completion of the Benguella Railway and its con- 
nection to the Katanga Mines. Events have proved the wisdom oi 
the original railway policy. which I initiated with King Leopold and 
have carried through with your loyal assistance, and confirm the 
value of the great asset which you possess in your Benguella Railway 
shares and debentures. The payments made by the Union Miniére 
during 1925 for railway and shipping transport, which at the present 
time represent half the total cost of production, are an indication of 
the future possibilities of the Benguella Railway and the Port of 
Lobito. When I tell you that those payments for the year, with 4 
copper output of some 90,000 tons, amounted at the ruling exchange 
to over {2,000,000, of which by the way about 50 per cent. went to 
the Beira and Mashonaland Railways, you can appreciate the big sum 
that will be divisible for railways and shipping when the copper output 
is 200,000 to 300,000 tons per year. Monsieur Cito, managing director 
of the Bas-Congo Katanga Railway, the gross receipts of which are 
pooled with those of the Benguella Railway, has recently inspected 
the Benguella Railway, having travelled by that company’s service 
of motor-cars from Katanga to the railhead of the Benguella Railway 
with Mr. A. A. Thomson. M. Cito has reported very favourably 0 
the railway and has urged the completion of all the necessary wot 
to make the line and the port of Lobito capable as soon as possible 
of dealing with the future traffic. The development of this 
should provide an opportunity for the shipping and trade 0 
nations, including our own. 

With adequate transport facilities which the Benguella Railway 
will afford, the economic development of the Katanga mineral 
with reserves of metallic copper already estimated at 5,285,000 toms 
and with valuable radium, cobalt and tin ores, is assured and the 
profits which you may expect from your mineral and railway in 
should steadily increase. 

A final dividend of 2} per cent., making 7} per cent. for the yes 
also an interim dividend of 5 per cent. for 1926, are being paid. 

The retiring Directors and Auditors were re-elected, and after * 
vote of thanks the Meeting terminated. 


all 





